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EDITOR’S 

Letter 



Another 

Mystery 


Solved 


R egular readers know that we’ve 
been having some fun lately fo¬ 
cusing on (and sometimes solv¬ 
ing!) some long-standing watch 
mysteries. We reported in detail 
on who stole, how he stole, and how Israeli 
police recovered the long-missing Breguet 
Marie Antoinette watch (October 2008 and 
February 2009 issues). Ian Fleming expert 
Dell Deaton (February 2009) identified the 
specific Rolex watch that was the inspiration 
for the Rolex that James Bond wears in the 
Fleming novels. In the last issue, 
Gisbert Brunner determined who 
won the Great Automatic 
Chronograph Race of 1969 
(Seiko). Well, the sleuthing goes 
on. For 25 years watch buffs have 
wondered what watch Richard 
Dreyfuss wore in the 1975 block¬ 
buster movie, jaws. In “Captur¬ 
ing the jaws Watch,” (page 68), 
Gary and Christian Stock, broth¬ 
ers steeped in both watch and film 
lore, tackle “the best-known un¬ 
known timepiece in history,” as 
they put it, and solve the mystery 
; ' s wrist? of Matt Hooper’s watch. 

You’ll find another piece of super 
sleuthing, albeit of a different sort, in “De¬ 
constructing Seiko.” In it, senior editor Nor¬ 
ma Buchanan solves the riddle of the ultra- 
complicated, ever evolving structure of the 
Seiko Group. We often report on the Swiss 
watch groups Swatch and Richemont. Seiko, 
however, we almost always cover as a watch 
brand. It is that, of course, but Seiko is also a 
giant, highly diversified group with total sales 
of around $16 billion. Buchanan’s not-so- 
simple assignment while visiting Seiko in 
Japan last fall was to come up with a simple 
explanation of the complex group. Her report 
begins on page 44. 



What’s that on 


A few issues ago (August 2009), we report¬ 
ed on A. Lange & Sohne’s new and unusual 
Zeitwerk watch, which the company considers 
its most important product launch since the 
Lange 1. The watch is a rarity: a high-mechan¬ 
ical watch with a digital display for the hours 
and minutes. In our original story, we detailed 
the technical innovations in the piece: the 
jumping numeral mechanism, the dual-func¬ 
tion constant-force escapement, and the main¬ 
spring barrel bearing system. Truth be told, we 
wondered how well this complex watch, 
whose disks move 1,416 times per day, would 
work. Perhaps you did, too. Well, we have the 
answer in our test of the Zeitwerk, this issue’s 
cover story beginning on page 82. 

Patek Philippe provided more than its share 
of surprises in 2009 (launching its own Seal 
and the retirement of long-time CEO Philippe 
Stern). In October, Patek unveiled its new, in- 
house manual-wind movement and — sur¬ 
prise! — it’s in a ladies’ watch. Senior editor 
Buchanan was with Patek in Paris for the 
launch. Read all about it in the article “Ladies’ 
Turn,” beginning on page 90. 

Finally, I must call your attention to two 
tidbits in this issue. One comes in Richard Carl¬ 
ton Hacker’s Fine Spirits column. There a Pan- 
erai-crazy sommelier reveals the perils of wear¬ 
ing his favorite watch on the job. (Hint: it in¬ 
volves Bordeaux glasses.) The other comes in 
the Readers’ Forum section, where a warm¬ 
hearted reader, Eric Stein, expresses concern 
about the health of three of our columnists. He 
worries about Hacker because, as Stein memo¬ 
rably puts it, “Mr. Hacker drinks alcohol for a 
living.” I answer Mr. Stein in the Readers’ Fo¬ 
rum, but I didn’t have the heart to tell him that 
Hacker also writes about firearms. 

Happy New Year! 


Joe Thompson 
Editor-in-Chief 
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READERS’ 

Forum 




A stump fit for a queen 


“I PURCHASED THE ORIGINAL OMEGA MOON 
W4TCH ^ ^ 

MONEY BACK THEN FOR SOMEONE IN THE ARMY, 


OMEGA MAN 

I read with great interest about Omega’s new 
40th-anniversary Apollo watch. I never knew 
what NASA did to have this watch in the space 
program. I own this original watch. I purchased 
it while I was in the Army in 1972 for $120. That 
was a lot of money back then for someone in the 
service, but it was a beautiful watch. Mine has 
the black face with no flank guards. It is a Speed- 
master Professional Mark II. I have only had to 
have it repaired once. I consider it in very good 
condition. Thanks to Jens Koch for the article. 

Peter Young 
Weymouth, MA 

“WHERE’S THE QC?” 

In the December issue, I noticed the maximum 
possible score for the IWC and Vacheron Con¬ 
stantin pieces tested was 105, not 100. I think 
this was because the score for “Operation” 
was shown as a maximum of 10, rather than 5. 
The test for the Ulysse Nardin watch shows 
“Operation” as worth a maximum of 5 points. 

Marty Epstein 
Fair Lawn, NJ 

Or, as another reader who noted the same mis¬ 
take asked pointedly and properly, “Where's 
the QC?” We made a hash of this in the De¬ 
cember issue. Two of the tests had the “Opera¬ 
tion " evaluation with a maximum of 10 points 
and two with a maximum of 5. You are cor¬ 
rect. The “Operation " evaluation has a maxi¬ 
mum score of 5. The tests continue to have a 
scale of 100. We failed to catch the two typos. 
We apologize for any confusion. JT 

THE QUEEN’S OAK 

I want to thank you for the great coverage and 
stories about Breguet in several previous issues 
of WatchTime and online at watchtime.com. I 
read the story of the Marie Antoinette watch 
with great interest. I am in the U.S. military sta¬ 
tioned overseas. Recently my family and I were 
fortunate enough to vacation in Paris, and we 
visited Versailles. I remembered the story 


about the watch box that Mr. Hayek had com¬ 
missioned for his remake of the Marie An¬ 
toinette watch from the tree near Marie’s cot¬ 
tage (which is more of a small palace), and low 
and behold, the stump of the tree is still at the 
site (see attached photo of me in front of it)! 

I told my wife and sons the story and they 
were fascinated by the tale, as I had been. I am 
a great watch collector, and I am trying to get 
my 11- and 15-year-old boys interested in 
horology as well. 

Two days later we were at the Louvre, and 
to my surprise, it was the last day of the Breguet 
exhibition there! One of the first watches that 
we viewed was the remake of the Marie An¬ 
toinette watch. As indicated in your magazine’s 
coverage and on watchtime.com, the exhibition 
was spectacular. We spent nearly an hour ad¬ 
miring the life and works of this watch pioneer. 

Thank you for the great coverage of both 
the story and the exhibition. Without your 
magazine, we would have never known about 
the tree at Versailles nor would we have seen 
the great collection at the Louvre! 

Randy Lynch 
Stuttgart, Germany 

Thanks to you, too. Without you we would 
not get to see the remains of the famous Marie 
Antoinette oak at the Petit Trianon! JT 

OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 

I must say I am concerned about the health of 
some of your contributors. Mr. DiVincenzo 
should be fairly safe testing pens. However, 
Mr. Bernstein drives cars who knows how fast, 
Mr. Hacker drinks alcohol for a living and Mr. 
Bernardo smokes cigars to prepare for his col¬ 
umn. Do us a favor and make sure they don’t 
overdo it in their respective fields. I enjoy read¬ 
ing their columns in each issue. 

Eric Stein 
Virginia Beach, VA 

I wonder which is worse these days: writing for 
WatchTime, which may prove hazardous to 
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Hacker: “Drinks for a living” 


WatchTime welcomes 
correspondence from 
readers. Send comments 
to editor-in-chief Joe 
Thompson at 274 Madison 
Avenue, Suite 705, New 
York, NY 10016 or via e-mail 
to jthompson@watchtime. 
com. Please include your 
full name, city and state, 
and country (if outside the 
United States). Letters may 
be edited for length or 
clarity. Due to the volume 
of correspondence, 
WatchTime cannot acknow¬ 
ledge all the letters it 
receives. However, each one 
is read in full. 


“I AM CONCERNED ABOUT THE HEALTH OF YOUR 
CONTR/BlfTO 

KNOWS HOW FAST, HACKER DRINKS ALOCHOL 
FOR A L IVING BERNARDO SMORES C/GA RS.” 


your health, or reading it, which may prove 
hazardous to your wealth. Whatever the case, 
we appreciate that you dare to keep reading 
and are touched by your concern for our care¬ 
free columnists. It's the price they pay for the 
fun of working in the toy department of life. JT 

PERFECT EXPLANATION 

I’ve been following with great interest the dis¬ 
cussion in your magazine about the 10:10 po¬ 
sition of the hands that manufacturers use 
when showing off their watches. I think equal¬ 
ly fascinating is the date that various compa¬ 
nies use in their promotional pictures. Patek 
Philippe always uses either 8 or 18. Glashiitte 
Original and Lange & Sohne always use 25. 
Others like Blancpain use 31. Longines uses 
23. But by far the most common date is 28, 
used by many firms including Rolex, Omega, 
IWC, Panerai, Piaget, Zenith and Ulysse 
Nardin. Note also that Roger Dubuis started 
off by only making 28 pieces for all its models, 
though according to your article in the Decem¬ 
ber issue, that is now being adjusted to 88, 
288, and 888, depending on the metal used. 

So clearly, 28 holds a special significance for 
the watchmaking community. Why is this? My 
theory is two-fold. First, 28 is a lucky number to 
many Asians, especially the Chinese who always 
favor the number 8. Second, 28 is a “perfect 
number” whose properties were first defined by 
the Greek mathematician Euclid in 300 BC. A 
number can be called “perfect” if all its divisors 
add up to that number. So the first perfect num¬ 
ber is 6, whose divisors are 1, 2 and 3, which 
add up to 6. The second perfect number is 28, 
whose divisors are 1, 2, 4, 7 and 14, which add 
up to 28. The third perfect number is 496 and 
after that, it’s 8128, followed by 33,550,336! 

As you can see, perfect numbers are hard to 
come by (interestingly, all perfect numbers end 
with either a 6 or 28) and so are considered spe¬ 
cial within the math community. So if a watch 
company wanted to use a perfect number for a 
date (thus implying its watches in some way 
represent perfection) as well as ensure that the 


number selected has lucky properties, the only 
possible choice is 28. 

Siva Rathananthan 
Singapore 

Your thorough analysis is convincing. More¬ 
over, it’s heartening to think that the marketing 
wizards in watch companies occasionally dis¬ 
cuss Euclid. JT 

RESCUING HOMELESS MOVEMENTS 

Thanks and congratulations for 10 years of 
WatchTime. I have every WatchTime magazine 
ever published, including the October 1999 is¬ 
sue. Watchmaking is my full-time occupation. I 
am 38 years old and have been at the bench for 
nearly 18 years. 

My apprentices and I have been producing 
watch cases on a small basis. We machine them 
to fit homeless movements that are “victims” 
of the gold rush (cases scrapped for the gold 
content). Many of them are 0 and 6 size Amer¬ 
ican movements fitted into solid bronze ma¬ 
chined wristwatch cases. Jewel count is usually 
15 and up. We completely refurbish the move¬ 
ment, which is usually nickel, blue all the visi¬ 
ble screws and (inspired by WatchTime) make 
it resemble some of the higher-end Swiss or 
German watch movements. The result is an 
American-built watch that is rather attractive. 

Strange as it may sound, I do not have a 
computer, phone or fax. I am Amish. I keep up 
with what is happening in the watch world by 
reading WatchTime and other magazines. I do 
not hesitate to say that I have learned more 
about quality watchmaking from your pages 
than from any other magazine. Thank your for 
your “Time”! 

Mahlon L. Shetler 
7676 St. Rt. 62 
South Dayton, NY 14138 

Mr. Shetler is interested in corresponding with 
anyone doing similar watch restoration work. 
He can be contacted in writing at the address 
above. JT 
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The escapement cage is mounted on silent 
blocks that act as shock absorbers. 


Cartier’s Concept: A No 
Adjustment Watch 

Cartier unveils the ID One concept watch, an 
automatic watch it says never needs adjusting. 



C artier’s new ID One watch is not 
for sale; it’s for show. It is a con¬ 
cept watch, in a Ballon Bleu case, 
that Cartier says represents a major 
breakthrough in watch technology be¬ 
cause its movement will never need ad¬ 
justing. Not in the assembly process, 
not in the life of the watch on the wrist, 
not ever. Why not? Because Cartier has 
used monobloc designs and low-friction 
materials to produce the watch’s com¬ 
ponents. The watch, says Jean-Kley Tul- 
lii, director of Manufacture Cartier in 
La Chaux-de-Fonds, Switzerland, has 
been ticking in the workshop since No¬ 
vember 2008. It is a one-of-a-kind ex¬ 
perimental piece. “It will never reach 
the market,” Tulli says, “but it embod¬ 



ies elements that will appear in other 
watches.” 

Cartier unveiled ID One (the initials 
stand for “innovation” and “develop¬ 
ment”) to the international watch press 
in November at its giant manufacture in 
La Chaux-de-Fonds, where nearly 1,000 
people produce watches. Cartier show¬ 
cased the various components it has de¬ 
veloped that it predicts will one day elim¬ 
inate the need for any watch regulation, 
like the Zerodur hairspring, the carbon 
crystal balance wheel and tungsten car¬ 
bide oscillating weight coated with 
ADLC (amorphous diamond-like car¬ 
bon). It also showcased a newfound ex¬ 
pertise in high mechanical watch manu¬ 
facturing that will surprise many who 



know Cartier primarily as a legendary 
jewelry retailer and manufacturer. The 
development of the ID One shows clearly 
that Cartier has gotten very serious about 
its men’s-watch business. 

Cartier has been in La Chaux-de- 
Fonds for nearly 40 years. For most of 
that time, it has relied on third parties for 
watch movements. To a great extent, it 
still does. In the past few years, though, 
Cartier has invested heavily to become a 
vertically integrated watch producer and 
has begun making mechanical move¬ 
ments in-house. “We are more and more 
deeply anchored in movement making,” 
Tullii says. “That led to the ID One.” 

What Cartier did was focus on the 
three elements of a mechanical movement 
that traditionally need adjustment — the 
balance wheel, hairspring and escape¬ 
ment. Cartier says it has created a “per¬ 
fect” balance wheel by manufacturing it 
out of carbon crystal in a monobloc con¬ 
struction (cleverly designed in the shape 
of Cartier’s double-C logo). The tradi¬ 
tional adjusting screws on the wheel are 
gone since they aren’t needed. 

Cartier claims it has made the hair¬ 
spring ultra-precise (two seconds per day) 
by using a material called Zerodur and a 
uniform design. All the hairsprings are 
alike; they have the same length and are 
attached at both ends. There is no need to 
modulate the length of the hairspring us¬ 
ing an index assembly. Zerodur, a materi¬ 
al used in the automotive industry, is ex¬ 
tremely light and unaffected by tempera¬ 
ture changes. Zerodur hairsprings are 
four times lighter than standard hair¬ 
springs. (Cartier says it is still testing its 


Cartier’s ID One concept watch 
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Zerodur hairsprings; it used a silicon 
hairspring in the ID One. 

As for the anchor escapement, its an¬ 
chor and escape wheel are made of car¬ 
bon crystal in a monobloc construction. 
They are perfectly matched at the time of 
assembly, eliminating any need for a 
watchmaker to adjust them using pallet 
stones on the anchor. The ID One’s an¬ 
chor has no pallet stones. 

The ID One sports a number of other 
innovations. The hairspring, balance 
wheel, anchor, escape wheel and escape- 
wheel staff are held in a carbon crystal 
cage mounted on silent blocks that serve 
as shock absorbers, giving the watch su¬ 
perior shock-resistance. (The cage is visi¬ 
ble through an opening at 6 o’clock on 
the watch.) The watch case, made of a 
niobium titanium alloy, also absorbs 
shocks. 

The use of the carbon crystal, Zero¬ 
dur and titanium (for the escape-wheel 
axis) protects the watch from magnetic 
fields and temperature variations. 



The new materials also have a very 
low friction coefficient. Those that aren’t 
made of carbon crystal are coated with 
ADLC (amorphous diamond-like car¬ 
bon). The Batman-styled rotor, for exam¬ 
ple, is made of tungsten carbide coated 
with ADLC. These materials do not need 
liquid lubrication, making traditional lu¬ 
bricants unnecessary. 

The result, Cartier says, is a watch 
that is “insensitive to the aggressions of 
the environment — shocks, oil aging, 
wearing, magnetic fields, and tempera¬ 
ture variations.” No word on when 
Cartier will begin introducing the new 
materials in production models, but it’s 
not likely to be long. 

— Joe Thompson 



Calibre 89: 5 Million 

The yellow-gold version of Patek j 
Philippe’s Calibre 89 brought the highest ; 
price of 2009 for any timepiece at auc- j 
tion. It went for 5.12 million Swiss francs j 
(just under $5 million), including sales j 
commission, at a sale held Nov. 14 and j 
15 in Geneva by Antiquorum Auction- j 
eers. The watch is one of four Calibre 89 | 
watches (the others are in white gold, \ 
rose gold and platinum). Patek Philippe j 
made the watches, the most complicated j 
timepieces in the world, to mark its j 



Swiss Francs 

150th anniversary in 1989. Among their 
many, many special features are a split- 
seconds chronograph, star chart, perpet¬ 
ual calendar, equation of time indicator, 
grande and petite sonneries, tourbillon, 
thermometer, sunrise and sunset indica¬ 
tor, and century-leap-year corrector. Cal¬ 
ibre 89 is really more like a small clock 
than a watch: it is 88 mm wide, 41 mm 
thick and weighs 1.1 kilos. It was An¬ 
tiquorum that first sold the piece in 
1989. That year, the price in Swiss francs 
was just slightly lower: SF4.95 million 
(about $3 million at the time). In 2004, 
the same auction house sold the white- 
gold version of the watch for SF6.6 mil¬ 
lion, the highest Swiss-franc price ever 
paid at auction for a Calibre 89 watch (at 
the exchange rate of the time, it was 
equal to about $5 million). 

Front and back views of 
Patek Philippe’s Calibre 89 


On Our Web Site 

Among the stories available at 


www.watchtime.com 


• “Hartmut Kraft Reboots 
Chronoswiss”: How the German-born 
watch aficionado and lawyer Hartmut 
Kraft plans to resuscitate the 
Chronoswiss brand in the United 
States 

• A report on the official opening of 
Hublot’s new manufacture in Nyon, 
where the firm is producing its new 
UNICO movement 

• An interview with Omega CEO 
Stephen Urquhart. He discusses in- 
house movements, the Olympics, the 
Moon Watch, and more. 

• Quiz: The Year In Review. Test your 
knowledge of what happened in the 
watch world in 2009. 

• Live From SIHH: Look for online editor 
Mike Disher’s regular updates on new 
watches being unveiled at the SIHH 
luxury-watch fair in Geneva that runs 
January 18 through 22. Disher will 
also file reports on watch companies 
exhibiting off-site during the fair. 








Countdown 
to Basel 

Mark your calendars: Baselworld, the 
world’s biggest watch fair, will be held 
March 18 through 25 in its longtime 
venue, the bustling Messeplatz fair¬ 
grounds in Basel, Switzerland. Unlike 
most watch shows, which are open 
only to the trade, Baselworld admits 
the public, too. 

Last year, Baselworld attracted 
93,900 visitors — retailers, suppliers, 
and watch fans — and 1,952 ex¬ 
hibitors, consisting of both watch and 
jewelry companies. The watch ex¬ 
hibitors, who occupy more than half 
the fair’s floor space, range from mass- 
market companies such as Timex and 
Fossil to mid-priced ones like Seiko, 
Citizen and Bulova to prestigious 
brands such as Patek Philippe and 
Rolex. 

Baselworld is a bellwether of 
watch trends and a barometer of the 
economic climate. For that reason, it 
attracts hordes of reporters and edi¬ 
tors: 2,973 last year, only a slight drop 
from the year before despite the eco¬ 
nomic downturn. (Overall attendance 
was down 12%.) It is the most-publi¬ 
cized event in the watch world. 

The show is open from 9 a.m. to 6 
p.m. every day but the last, when it 
closes at 4 p.m. A one-day pass is 60 
Swiss francs (about $60), an eight-day 
pass SF150. Anyone considering going 
to the fair will find helpful information 
atwww.baselworld.com: details about 
the event and venue, travel, lodging 
(probably in a nearby town rather than 
in bursting-at-the-seams Basel) and 
various services available for visitors. 




Debaufre’s Triton 2000m 


Debaufre’s 
Deep Diver 

This new divers’ watch from 
Debaufre, the Triton 2000m, has, as 
its name suggests, a water-resistance 
level of 2,000 meters. Like all the 
watches in the Triton series, it con¬ 
tains the automatic ETA 2824-2. The 
case is steel and 45 mm in diameter 
and has a screw-down crown. The di¬ 
al is decorated with a wave pattern 
and the markers and hands coated 
with orange and white Super-Lumi- 
Nova. The bracelet comes with a 
divers’ extension. The crystal is sap¬ 
phire. The suggested retail price of 
the watch is $1,250. 


Watch Executive Watch 


The wave of changes in the Swiss watch 
executive suites rolls on: 

• Gerald Roden, the long-time CEO of 
Bulgari’s Gerald Genta/Daniel Roth 
subsidiary has left the company. No 
successor was announced. 

• Manuel Emch, until recently the CEO 
of the Swatch Group subsidiary Jaquet 
Droz, has joined Romain Jerome as 
CEO. 

• Richemont Executive Chairman Jo¬ 
hann Rupert has added “CEO” to this 
title, effective April 1. He replaces Nor- 
bert Platt, who left Richemont at the 
end of the year. 


Since the Baselworld fair in March, 
there have been changes at the top of a 
dozen Swiss and German watch com¬ 
panies. These firms include A. Lange & 
Sohne, Zenith, Baume & Mercier, Gen- 
ta-Roth, Wyler Geneve, Jaquet Droz, 
Concord, Technomarine, Rodolphe, 
and Romain Jerome. 

The same syndrome has occurred in 
the United States. Brands that recently 
have changed their top executives here 
include Cartier, A. Lange & Sohne, 
Roger Dubuis, Girard-Perregaux/Jean- 
Richard, Corum, Raymond Weil, 
Zenith, and Harry Winston, Inc. 
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TAG Heuer 
Turns 150 

The Swiss brand cele¬ 
brates a century and a 
half with the reissue of a 
classic timepiece and a 
new movement. 


f the revelation that TAG Heuer, one of 
the leading manufacturers of Swiss- 
made chronographs, is turning 150 
years old this year catches you by sur¬ 
prise, you’re not alone. It was at the 
proverbial last minute that those involved 
with the brand discovered the anniver¬ 
sary was imminent. “We had been so 
busy, so focused on the future,” says 
Jean-Christophe Babin, TAG Heuer 
CEO, “that it was only about 18 months 
ago that we realized the company would 
soon be 150.” According to Babin, the re¬ 
cent milestones that have preceded the 
brand’s birthday — the opening of the 
TAG Heuer 360 museum in Switzerland, 
the commercial debut of the belt-driven 
Monaco V4 watch — were as much the 
result of serendipitous timing as long- 
range anniversary planning. 

Coincidentally or no, however, 2010 
is shaping up to be a big year for TAG 
Heuer, the watch brand founded in 1860 
by Edouard Heuer as Heuer & Co. S.A., 
and today a cornerstone of the LVMH 
luxury group. Much of the excitement re¬ 
volves around two projects: the release of 
the re-engineered Silverstone watch and 
the introduction of the brand’s new 
movement, Caliber 1887. 

The Silverstone, named after the 
famed racetrack west of London that is 
home to the British Grand Prix, is a limit¬ 
ed-edition reissue of the now-classic 
chronograph introduced by Heuer in 
1974, and worn by, among others, For¬ 
mula 1 racing legends (and early TAG 
Heuer ambassadors) Emerson Fittipaldi 
and Clay Regazzoni as good-luck 
charms. 


The watch is faithful to its vintage 
predecessor, with its square stainless-steel 
case with rounded edges; square-shaped 
subdials (running seconds at 3 o’clock, 
chronograph minute counter at 9); perfo¬ 
rated alligator strap; and even an old- 
fashioned Heuer logo, replacing the mod¬ 
ern TAG Heuer logo, at 12 o’clock. The 
new Silverstone (available in black or 
brown dial with matching colored strap) 
uses Calibre 11, with a Dubois-Depraz 
module, as its movement — the same one 
as in TAG’s 40th-anniversary Monaco 
watch — which allows the same configu¬ 
ration of counters, crowns and push-but¬ 
tons as the original. The crystal has been 
upgraded to sapphire from the original’s 
Plexiglas, and each of the 3,000 num¬ 
bered pieces features a 150th anniversary 
engraving on the caseback. 

Babin reveals that the decision to res¬ 
urrect the Silverstone was in large part 
due to the influence of the original 
watch’s fervent fans and its popularity on 
Internet forums. “We knew we were go¬ 
ing to do another reissue for the anniver¬ 
sary,” he recalls. “The only question was, 


The Silverstone’s caseback reveals Calibre 11 
and special anniversary engravings. 
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which one? We selected four or five old 
models and started a discussion online. 
When we saw the passion for the Silver- 
stone, the choice was obvious. And much 
like with the Monaco, we changed very 
little [in the modern version], except that 
the movement is more reliable.” 


The oscillating pinion was 
developed by Heuer and 
patented in 1887. 
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Babin is also excited about another 
movement, namely Caliber 1887, TAG 
Heuer’s latest chronograph caliber. It is 
named for the year that Heuer patented 
the first oscillating pinion, a component 
now found at the heart of nearly every 
mechanical chronograph. Caliber 1887’s 
debut in 2010 brings the total number of 
chronograph movements TAG Heuer us¬ 
es in its watches to seven — more, the 
company claims, than any other luxury 
brand. The movement’s mainplate, 
bridges, and oscillating weight plate are 
produced at the company’s industrial fa¬ 
cility in Cornol in the Swiss Jura; the bal¬ 
ance spring, pallets and escape wheel 
come from Nivarox. The entire move¬ 
ment is assembled in an ultra-modern, 
dust-free workshop at TAG’s headquar¬ 
ters in La Chaux-de-Fonds. 

With a diameter of 29.3 mm, 39 jew¬ 
els, and a total of 320 working parts, Cal¬ 
iber 1887 uses a blued column wheel to 
control stop, start and reset functions, 
and oscillates at a speedy 28,800 vph. 
The oscillating pinion, from which it de¬ 
rives its name, consists of a mobile stem 
and two pinions, and adds to the chrono¬ 
graph’s precision. Caliber 1887 will be 
produced in high volumes and is intended 
to serve as the base caliber for more com¬ 
plicated watches in the future. 

“We are very ambitious, and we need 
to make sure that 10 years down the 
road, there will be enough movements to 
support our line,” says Babin of the deci¬ 
sion to produce the new caliber. It is also, 
he says, a matter of brand prestige. “Just 
as a comparison, if you buy a Porsche 
911, you want a flat six engine; you don’t 
want a Volkswagen engine or something 
else that could be found in 10 other 
brands. We are supporting our growth as 
well as defining our brand for the savvy 
consumer.” Babin says Caliber 1887 will 
likely make its debut in one of TAG 
Heuer’s iconic watches like the Carrera or 
Monaco. Other 150th anniversary proj¬ 
ects are expected to be unveiled at the 
Baselworld watch fair in March. 

— Mark Bernardo 


Calibre 1887 brings the total number of chrono¬ 
graph movements used by TAG Heuer to seven. 







The quartz watch celebrated its 40th birthday on Christmas. 
Test your knowledge of its first four decades. 


1. On Dec. 25, 1969, Seiko introduced 
the world’s first quartz watch. What was 
it called? 

A. The Exceed Gold 

B. The Quartz Astron 

C. The Pulsar 

D. The Laurel 

2. What company introduced the world’s 
first digital watch? 

A. Omega 

B. Texas Instruments 

C. Hamilton 

D. Seiko 

3. The launch of the first digital watch 
was delayed for two years after the 
watch’s unveiling at a press conference 
because: 

A. It was too costly to make. 

B. It used up too much power. 

C. It was too heavy to wear. 

D. Its display was hard to read. 

4. What percentage of watches exported 
from Switzerland in 2008 had quartz 
movements? 

A. 58.4 

B. 72.5 

C. 83.5 

D. 93.5 

5. Quartz watches represented what 
percentage of the value of all Swiss 
watch exports in 2008 ? 

A. 30 

B. 50 

C. 60 

D. 70 


6. What company brought to market the 
first solar-powered quartz watch? 

A. Citizen 

B. Seiko 

C. SMH (now the Swatch Group) 

D. Casio 

7. In what year did worldwide produc¬ 
tion of quartz watches first surpass that 
of mechanical ones? 

A. 1973 

B. 1977 

C. 1981 

D. 1985 

8. How thick was the quartz-powered 
Concord Delirium IV, the thinnest watch 
ever made? 

A. 0.98 mm 

B. 1.98 mm 

C. 2.25 mm 

D. 2.98 mm 

9. Which of the following is true of 
quartz watches? 

A. COSC does not certify them. 

B. Their quartz crystals vibrate at 
32,876 times per second. 

C. Their precision is unaffected by ex¬ 
treme temperatures. 

D. Their oscillators generate piezoelec¬ 
tricity. 

10. The plastic Swatch watch has what 
unusual feature? 

A. A rechargeable battery 

B. A movement that is integrated into 
the case 

C. A thermo-compensated oscillator 


D. Two “sympathetic” quartz crystals 

11. The average quartz watch is accurate 
to within: 

A. One second per day 

B. Two seconds per day 

C. One second per month 

D. None of the above 

12. Citizen’s light-powered quartz 
watches are called: 

A. Solar-Drive 

B. Eco-Drive 

C. Lumi-Drive 

D. Ray-Power 

13. Seiko’s motion-powered quartz 
watches are called: 

A. Kinetic 

B. Autoquartz 

C. Mecaquartz 

D. Oscillo-quartz 

14. What brand uses the name 
“SuperQuartz” for many of its quartz 
watches? 

A. Omega 

B. Breitling 

C. Rolex 

D. IWC Schaffhausen 
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NF cars 



MARTY BERNSTEIN 
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Premium automakers roll out new fleets of alternate-fuel vehicles for 2010. 


T here’s gonna be a shootout at the 
fuel-economy corral. To meet the 
government’s mandated increase 
in fuel efficiencies and lower emissions in 
automobiles by 2016, Audi, BMW, 
Cadillac, Lexus and Mercedes-Benz — 
the top selling luxury automotive brands 
— have invested millions in R&D to offer 
a variety of alternative fuel sources start¬ 
ing with the 2010 model year. 

Currently, there are three primary al¬ 
ternative fuel choices for powering luxu¬ 
ry vehicles — hybrid, diesel and electrici¬ 
ty. Under development are others includ¬ 
ing hydrogen, fuel cells, natural gas, bio¬ 
diesel and combinations of one or more 
of these. Start-ups Fisker and Tesla will 
offer new electric cars. Ethanol is history. 

Until now, most alternate-fuel vehi¬ 
cles were small to medium-size, lower- 
priced, and limited in body style selec¬ 
tion. Increasingly, however, the premium 
marques have joined the party, rolling out 
choices for their affluent customers. 
Here’s the short list. 

Audi is committed to clean diesel en¬ 
gine technology as its alternate fuel 
source. It entered the U.S. in 
2009 with the Q7, a 
lar SUV with a 3.0 
diesel engine, which 
been updated for 2010 
as Q7 TDI (turbo di¬ 
rect injection) diesel. 

The 2010 A3 TDI, 

Audi’s second 
diesel vehicle, is a 
front-wheel drive, 
four-door compact 
luxury sedan with 
a 2.1-liter clean 


popu- 

clean 

has 



i 




diesel engine that delivers the highest high¬ 
way fuel economy in its category — 42 
mpg — using EPA estimates. Suggested 
price for the A3 TDI is $29,950, while the 
Q7 TDI is $50,900. Meanwhile, Audi’s all¬ 
electric e-Tron concept car is scheduled for 
production in 2012. 

BMW has two new hybrids entering 
the U.S. market in addition to its respected 
diesel powered cars. The new ActiveHy- 
brid X6 ($89,725), at dealers now, is a 
luxury sports activity coupe, the first with 
full hybrid drive. It’s powered by a 400-hp 
V8 twin turbo gasoline engine and two 
electric motors that deliver an amazing 
575 pounds of torque. At the same time, it 
reduces fuel consumption by 20% versus 
comparable vehicles with traditional gaso¬ 
line engines. Arriving in spring is BMW’s 7 
Series flagship sedan (not yet priced), now 
available as a hybrid, which combines a 
V8 440-hp gasoline engine, eight-speed 
automatic transmission and an electric 
motor. The energy supply comes from a 
lithium-ion battery developed just for this 
automobile. Fast? How about zero to 60 
mph in 4.8 seconds? 

Lexus took advantage 
Toyota’s pioneering hy- 
technology when it 
created the first luxury 
hybrid vehicle and has 
recently added two 
new hybrids. The 
2010 Lexus HS 
250H ($34,200) is 
the first luxury 
sedan specially en- 





Audi’s e-Tron is an 
all-electric concept 


gineered as a hybrid. Powered by Lexus’s 
first four-cylinder, 147-hp engine that 
works with an electric motor, it powers 
up to 187 hp. EPA ratings of 35 mpg city 
and 34 mpg highway give it one of the 
best combined ratings for luxury vehicles. 
The RX 450H is the hybrid version of the 
RX 450, Lexus’s top sales model. Pow¬ 
ered by a 3.5 liter V6 engine with electric 
motors, it tops at 295 total hp while de¬ 
livering performance similar to a V8’s but 
with better fuel economy than most four- 
cylinder engines. The ratings are 30 mpg 
city and 28 mpg highway for the front- 
wheel drive ($41,660) and 29 average for 
the four-wheel drive (a couple thou 
more). 

This spring, Mercedes-Benz adds two 
new hybrid vehicles to its alternate fuel 
portfolio of three Blue Tech diesels. 
There’s the new ML 450 hybrid, an SUV 
that boasts good comfort and handling, 
but is not a gas guzzler. Hybrid power 
from a V6 335-hp engine combines with 
two electric motors to get 46% better fu¬ 
el economy than a comparable V8-pow¬ 
ered ML550. And, this SUV can run in 
three modes: engine and electric or either 
alone. For those who’d like a sleek hybrid 
sedan, Mercedes offers its S400 model. A 
lithium-ion battery designed for automo¬ 
tive use works in combination with a 20- 
hp electric motor and the 2 75 -hp V6 
gasoline engine to deliver a respectable 
19 mpg city and 26 mpg highway ratings. 
That’s 26% better than the V8 S5500. 

Which luxury car brand will emerge 
victorious, with vehicles that are the most 
ecologically and environmentally accept¬ 
able to both demanding regulations and 
customers? Stay tuned. O 
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JAN DIVINCENZO 



Atelier Simoni’s ID is not only pretty, it might also be leak-proof. 


I n 1919, Armando Simoni, Bolognese 
toolmaker, left his job and started 
manufacturing pen components, de¬ 
signing and engineering his own tools 
and dies for the purpose. In 1925 he reg¬ 
istered his operation as Officina Mecca- 
nica Armando Simoni (OMAS) and made 
some astute business moves. He acquired 
surplus ebonite and celluloid to make 
feeds and barrels, and developed 
curing processes to make celluloid 
more durable and lustrous. An as¬ 
siduous student of Greek architec¬ 
ture, his Attic sense of balance 
and elegance went into his cre¬ 
ations. The name Simoni came to 
be associated with the 
beauty, ingenuity and 
business savvy that have 
made OMAS one of the 
most respected pen man¬ 
ufacturers on the planet. 

A few months back, I 
saw a pen that I immedi¬ 
ately recognized as bearing 
^ OMAS traits: flat-ended, 
subtly curved and balanced, 
with a clip formed of a single 
strip. The pen’s light-brown, 
matte titanium presented itself 
not in the heavy, industrial 
manner of some titanium pens 
but lightly, elegantly, almost like 
fine confectionery. I squinted un¬ 
til I could bring the tiny tag into 
focus: virtually $2,000. Above it, a 
small sign read, “Atelier Simoni.” 
Intrigued by this piece of pen candy, I 
had to know its story. 

The brown titanium ID pen by Atelier Simoni 




When Armando Simoni passed away 
in 1958, he left OMAS to his daughter 
Raffaella Simoni Malaguti and her hus¬ 
band Angelo Malaguti, who have since 
run the company, along with their son Gi- 
anluca Malaguti Simoni. A few years ago 
Raffaella and Gianluca, who have pro¬ 
duced nearly 500 pen models together, 
launched their own venture, Atelier Si¬ 
moni. The pen in the display case its first 
product, the Collection ID. 

The ID is definitely a European pen: 
when posted, the lengthy cap doesn’t clear 
the turning knob, making the pen too 
lengthy and top-heavy to be wielded com¬ 
fortably. Rather, the cap is designed to 
stand apart and be admired. The brushed- 
steel clip is elegant and minimal, featuring 
a hidden spring mechanism. The 18k-gold 
nib is sweet and smooth, issuing as it does 
from an OMAS source. In appearance, the 
ID is a beautiful pen, which said, brings 
me to the controversial part: the filler. 

In the ID’s filler and feed, Atelier Si¬ 
moni claims to have solved two problems 
that have plagued fountain pens from the 
get-go: leakage due to changes in temper¬ 
ature and air pressure, and ink desicca¬ 
tion due to evaporation through the feed. 
Pen history is replete with partial solu¬ 
tions to these problems, from Parker’s 
Lucky Curve of the early 1900s, which 
employed “capillary attraction” to drain 
residual ink out of the curved feed tube, 
allowing air pressure to escape; to Water¬ 
man’s Edson of the 1990s, which was 
“guaranteed leak-proof to 30,000 feet.” 

Atelier Simoni, like many companies, 
has cloaked its ostensible solution in the 
jargon of science: “...inorganic polymers 
based on a chain of silicon-oxygen and 


organic functional groups (R) associated 
with silicon atoms for optimal opera¬ 
tion.” The effect is simpler: a silicon sac 
attached to the filler’s piston that flexes 
with the ink, thus minimizing air pockets 
and adapting to changes in pressure; and 
a shut-off valve behind the feed, actuated 
by two small buttons on the grip when 
the pen is capped. In short, Atelier Si¬ 
moni’s “Industrial Patent SMC” puts the 
ink in a pliant reservoir and seals it off 
when the pen is not in use. 

The verdict on the success of this 
two-part solution isn’t in yet. It’s worth 
asking whether the complete elimination 
of leakage and dry-outs, infrequent and 
preventable as they are in high-quality 
pens, justify adding components. Foun¬ 
tain pens still depend on capillary action 
to draw and regulate the ink flow; thus 
they depend on open communication be¬ 
tween nib, feed and reservoir. So far, 
added parts to regulate or staunch this 
flow have created problems — to the ex¬ 
tent that, for most manufacturers, pre¬ 
venting the possibility of occasional 
seepage after a plane ride has not been 
worth detriments to the pen’s perform¬ 
ance and maintenance. 

Truly revolutionary and abiding solu¬ 
tions more often exploit natural proper¬ 
ties — capillary action for Waterman’s 
safety feed, the vacuum for Kovak’s pis¬ 
ton and Sweetser’s plunger-vac, 
Goodyear’s vulcanization, etc. These are 
more than mechanisms; they are discov¬ 
eries. What Atelier Simoni has given us in 
the ID is a beautiful pen with a couple of 
added components, and the occasion, af¬ 
ter a long hiatus, to reconsider the exist¬ 
ing filler-feed paradigm. O 
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Unknown Eleaance 



France’s other great eau-de-vie 
emerges from Cognac’s shadow. 


I n Bordeaux, at La Tupina restaurant 
on 6 Rue de la Porte de la Monnaie, 
customers can choose from the nu¬ 
merous bottles that line the walls and 
pick an Armagnac to match their birth 
year. By contrast, at the popular Vertical 
Wine Bistro at 701 Raymond Avenue in 
Pasadena, California, general manager 
David Haskell has gained prominence by 
stocking three Armagnacs. After all, in 
America, Armagnac is not the first word 
that rolls off the lips when someone asks 
for a digestif. 

“I carry Armagnac because I like to 
drink it,” says Haskell. “It relaxes me. 
Single malt has too many spices, and I 
find Cognac has too much fruit. But Ar¬ 
magnac has the right barreling [aging], so 
it’s smoother and settles me down after a 
long day, without being heavy or upset¬ 
ting to my stomach. It’s lighter, more gen¬ 
tle, and more sophisticated.” 

In a country where Armagnac is not 
exactly the most popular after-dinner 
pour, that is quite an individualistic 


Watch and Armagnac aficionado David Haskell of 
Vertical Wine Bistro in Pasadena, California, offers 
three precious pours (l . to r.): Domaine Boingneres 
Reserve Speciale; 1988 Chateau de Briat Baron de 
Pichon-Longueville; and 1989 Laberdolive. 



stance. But then, what else would you ex¬ 
pect from a sommelier who wears a Pan- 
erai Power Reserve to work (“It’s so big 
I’ve accidentally broken five Bordeaux 
glasses with it,” Haskell laments) and al¬ 
so owns a Cartier Pasha and a Baume & 
Mercier? Often called “the dying spirit,” 
because few know what it is, Armagnac is 
overshadowed by Cognac, its more ro¬ 
bust brother 150 miles to the north. And 
yet, it’s been around 200 years longer 
than Cognac, and is made from three of 
the same grapes, Ugni Blanc, Colombard, 
and Folle Blanche. Both Cognac and Ar¬ 
magnac are aged in oak barrels. But there 
the similarities end. 

While both are white-grape brandies, 
some Armagnacs also use Baco 22A, a 
hybrid fourth grape developed in the 
1920s, which is not allowed in Cognac. 
And unlike Cognac, which is pot-distilled 
twice, Armagnac is distilled once in col¬ 
umn stills, although in 1972 the law was 
amended to permit double distillation. 
Nonetheless, most producers stay with a 
traditional single distillation, which re¬ 
sults in a slightly spicier spirit. 

The Cognac region has benefited 
from the Charente River, which trans¬ 
ported Cognac and its reputation to the 
rest of the world. By contrast, the Arma¬ 
gnac region is landlocked in Gascony, in 
southwestern France. Thus, its fame was 
confined. There are other geographical 
differences as well, as the climate and 
soils of Cognac are quite different from 
those of Armagnac. 

Finally, while Cognac is dominated by 
“the big four” (Martell, Hennessy, Cour- 
voisier, and Remy Martin), Armagnac is 
produced by numerous small distilleries 
with limited resources for marketing. I 


witnessed this firsthand during the 2007 
VinExpo in France. As one of the wine- 
and-spirits judges, I sampled a rich and 
floral 20-year-old Castarede Bas Arma¬ 
gnac Hors D’Age. Impressed, I asked 
Mme. Florence Castarede, the sixth gen¬ 
eration proprietress of this historic 1832 
distillery, who her U.S. importer was. 
Alas, she had none. 

Although Armagnac and Cognac use 
some similar age classifications such as 
VSOP (Very Special Old Pale), XO (Extra 
Old), and vintage bottlings, Armagnacs 
mature differently — and longer. Even 
the most exceptional Cognacs are rarely 
older than 50 years, but some Armagnacs 
can be aged for as long as 80 years. 

“Armagnac, because of its structure, 
is the spirit that has the most potential to 
age,” says Alexandre Gabriel, president 
of Cognac Ferrand. “Armagnac, when 
distilled once, has a lot a structure and 
taste elements and needs to age longer so 
these elements are well ‘digested.’ It usu¬ 
ally needs more age than Cognac to show 
its best.” 

Currently, Cognac Ferrand imports 
two Armagnacs under its Cerbois label, 
named after prized vineyards in the Bas- 
Armagnac region, the largest and best of 
the three Armagnac-producing areas (the 
other two are Armagnac-Tenareze and 
Haut-Armagnac). Cerbois’s delicate 
VSOP is aged for eight years and its 
voluptuous XO is aged for 20 years. But 
some of Ferrand’s Armagnacs go back as 
far as 1888. 

So the next time you feel like a snifter 
to settle that braised short rib dinner and 
chocolate souffle dessert, try a glass of 
Armagnac, and experience what it’s like 
to discover the unknown. O 













Cuban heritage plus creative, multi-nation blends 
equal great cigar brand extensions. 


E ven though Cuban cigars are illegal 
here in the U.S., it would be naive 
to think that many of WatchTime’s 
savvy, well-connected, world-traveling 
readers do not have access to that forbid¬ 
den fruit. So why, you may ask, would I 
smoke Partagas, Cohiba and Montecristo 
cigars made in the Dominican Republic, 
or Punch and Hoyo de Monterrey made 
in Honduras or San Cristobal made in 
Nicaragua, when I can indulge in the 
Cuban originals instead? Other than be¬ 
ing much more readily available (not to 
mention legal) in the U.S., what advan¬ 
tages might the non-Cuban versions have 
over their predecessors? 

Aside from the acknowledgement 
that everyone has his own taste — that 
some might even prefer a Dominican over 
a Cuban — consider this: the originals 
use all Cuban tobacco for a (hopefully) 
consistent flavor profile across the line, 
whereas their non-Cuban counterparts 
can blend tobacco from multiple sources 
to create distinctive brand extensions, 
many of which are great choices for those 
who might find the standard versions just 
a little too, well, standard. Here are a few 
favorites: 

Altadis’s Montecristo White Label is the 
James Bond of Dominican-made cigars — el¬ 
egantly packaged, smooth on the surface, yet 
capable of strength, complexity and just the 
hint of a rough edge. The White Label uses an 
Ecuadorian-grown Connecticut shade wrap¬ 
per that is a bit darker and a touch spicier than 
the baseline Monty’s lighter, Connecticut- 
grown one. Couple that with a filler blend of 
Dominican and Nicaraguan leaf, and you 


have a creamy, nutty smoke that develops 
some richer, more peppery character as it 
bums and a lingering, earthy aftertaste. And 
I’ve never smoked one whose construction 
was less than exquisite. 

Cameroon wrappers from deepest 
Africa are treats that you will never find 
in a Cuban cigar, and one of the best ex¬ 
amples is on the H. Upmann Vintage 
Cameroon, also from Altadis. In addi¬ 
tion to the lush, velvety wrapper, the en¬ 
ticing element here is the filler, which 
blends Dominican and Nicaraguan with 
a hint of Peruvian, a sparsely used but 
tasty leaf that adds a hint of spicy-sweet 
undertone. The hearty draw brings fla¬ 
vors of toasty almonds and bittersweet 
cocoa and leaves a nice campfire aroma 
in its wake. 

Cuban Romeo y Julietas are among 
my favorites, but Altadis’s Dominican 
version, while popular, is known by afi¬ 
cionados as a rather mild smoke. Several 
of its brand extensions are more challeng¬ 
ing to an advanced palate, however, like 
the dark, oily Vintage Maduro line, 
which is a bold, rich, chocolatey treat. If 
you’re looking for something more 
Cuban in character, however, there’s the 
Romeo y Julieta Habana Reserve, which 
features a rich, caramel-colored wrapper 
from Nicaragua and a well-balanced 
Nicaraguan/Honduran filler blend. It’s a 
cool-burning, medium-bodied, creamy 
cigar with notes of coffee and nuts. 

From General Cigar, there is the Do¬ 
minican Partagas line, which has ex¬ 
panded in recent years to include several 
popular sub-brands. Partagas Spanish 


Rosado gets its name from its eye-catch¬ 
ing, reddish-brown wrapper grown in 
Honduras’s San Agustin region. That 
plus the three-nation filler blend (Do¬ 
minican, Honduras, Mexico) makes for 
a zesty flavor profile with layers of 
caramel, molasses and cinnamon. The 
binder — gritty, spicy, Connecticut 
broadleaf — adds some oomph to the 
flavor here as well. 

For the full-bodied maduro fan, 
there’s Partagas Black Fabel, a line 
whose wrappers are so dark, veiny and 
oily they probably look downright mean 
to anyone but a seasoned cigar lover. 
These are from Connecticut Havana 
seeds, which actually yield more full- 
bodied tobacco than broadleaf, and the 
Nicaraguan/Dominican filler comple¬ 
ments them nicely. Black Fabels are ro¬ 
bust, spicy and earthy, with loads of 
black pepper and dark chocolate over¬ 
tones, but unlike other cigars with such 
scary-looking wrappers, don’t leave a 
harsh finish on the palate. 

My closest to a go-to cigar in this cat¬ 
egory is from General’s Punch Grand 
Cru, a line extension of the Honduran- 
made Punch — specifically the Punch 
Grand Cru II Maduro, an exquisitely 
square-pressed torpedo with silky, cocoa- 
brown Ecuadorian Sumatra wrapper 
(non-maduro Grand Crus have Connecti¬ 
cut shade wrappers) and a smooth, sa¬ 
vory triple-threat filler of Dominican, 
Honduran and Nicaraguan leaf. Smoke 
one with your favorite single malt and 
don’t be surprised to find yourself instinc¬ 
tively reaching for another. O 
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Nivarox-FAR: 



Escapements 


A rare glimpse inside 
the Swatch Group 
subsidiary that 
produces the vast 
majority of Swiss 
watch escapements. 


The silicon escapement 
bearing the laser-engraved 
name and logo of Omega 


BY THOMAS WANKA 


I f ETA, the giant manufactur¬ 
er of watch movements, is 
the heart of Switzerland’s 
Swatch Group, then Ni¬ 
varox-FAR is one of that 
heart’s chambers. The company 
specializes in the production of 
escapements and oscillators. 
Headquartered in Le Locle, it has 
manufacturing facilities scattered 
around Switzerland’s Jura Moun¬ 
tain watchmaking region, in 
Villeret, St.-Imier and Fontaine. All 
in all, Nivarox-FAR has 28,600 
square meters of production area and 
1,000 employees. 

The present-day form of Nivarox- 
FAR dates from Switzerland’s quartz crisis 
when, in 1984, little Nivarox SA merged 
with giant Fabriques d’Assortiments Reu- 
nies (FAR). FAR was five times larger than 
Nivarox and had been doing business un¬ 
der this name since 1932; it included vari¬ 
ous businesses that produced watch com¬ 
ponents in Le Locle. Nivarox was born 
around the same time, in 1933, with the 
perfecting of a manufacturing process for 
balance springs by Dr. Reinhard Strau- 
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mann in his laboratory in Walden- 
burg, Switzerland. The firm’s name 
was derived from a combination 
of German and French 
acronyms: “Nivar” comes from 
“nicht variabel” (not variable) 
and “ox” comes from “ni oxyd- 
able” (nor oxidizing). Nivar ox 
belonged to ASUAG, Switzer¬ 
land’s largest watch combine, un¬ 
til 1977. After the merger with 
FAR, the business was integrated 
into SMH, which was the precursor 
of today’s Swatch Group. 

Just how the newly merged and strug¬ 
gling Nivarox-FAR survived the quartz 
crisis is the stuff of legend in the Swatch 
Group: in a nutshell, it was saved by the 
mechanical Swatch watch. In the 1980s, 
with quartz watches all the rage, demand 
for mechanical watches slowed to a trick¬ 
le. Nicolas G. Hayek, the founder of the 
Swatch Group, came up with a scheme to 
create orders for Nivarox-FAR. Hayek 
describes the plan he hatched in those 
dark days: “In order to avoid having to 
close Nivarox-FAR, we decided to make 
a mechanical Swatch. Everyone thought 


Caliber 8611 with annual calendar is 
currently the most highly complicated version 
of Omega’s co-axial manufacture caliber. 


Assembling individual regulating systems in a 
Nivarox-FAR assembly hall 



we were crazy, but we explained that 
some people in developing countries did¬ 
n’t yet know how to change the battery in 
a quartz watch. Of course, that explana¬ 
tion was nonsense, but we didn’t want to 
admit that we had no orders for Nivarox- 
FAR and that otherwise we would have 
had to shut it down for lack of work. 
That’s how we saved Nivarox-FAR — in 
the nick of time!” 

In retrospect, we can see that if Hayek 
hadn’t kept production going at the site, 
there would no longer be a mechanical 
watchmaking industry in Switzerland to¬ 
day. Escapements comprise 90 percent of 
the firm’s current production; the remain¬ 
ing 10 percent consists of other small 
components such as indices for dials, 
screws, wheels and springs — three mil¬ 
lion pieces in all. 

LE LOCLE HOUSES the administration 
and the development departments. There 
is also a machine-making workshop 
where 50 workers construct special ma¬ 
chines that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

Recently, the company moved opera¬ 
tions from five different locations into a 
large new factory in Fontaines, in the Ju¬ 
ra Mountains. Here Nivarox-FAR manu¬ 
factures and assembles complete barrels, 
manufactures golden indices and little 
windows for high-quality dials (it pro¬ 
duced 1.45 million indices, all in gold and 
all for Omega, in 2009), and smelts the 
alloys needed for the manufacture of bal¬ 
ance springs and mainsprings. Here, too, 
it uses LIGA technology, which combines 
photolithographic and galvanoplastic 
(i.e. giving galvanic coatings to metals) 
methods to produce metallic micro-struc¬ 
tures with highly complex geometries. 

Fontaine is also where Nivarox-FAR 
makes balance springs and escapements 
made of silicon, primarily for Breguet and 
Omega. Nivarox-FAR had been manufac¬ 
turing components from silicon at a facil¬ 
ity in Marin, Switzerland since 2005. By 
2008, it had produced some 50,000 sili¬ 
con components, 80 percent of them bal¬ 
ance springs. The total annual production 
is now slated to increase to 100,000 com¬ 
ponents now that the division has moved 
to Fontaines. The blue smocks worn by 
industrial workers will be largely replaced 
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by the white overalls worn by clean-room 
personnel. The Swatch Group has invest¬ 
ed millions of Swiss francs in silicon tech¬ 
nology over the past few years. 

Nivarox-FAR also produces main¬ 
springs; mainspring production topped 
three million in 2009. It plans to deliver 
more than five million mainsprings in 
2010, provided there are buyers. In con¬ 
versations with Nivarox-FAR executives, 
one detects annoyance over the number 
of cancelled orders in 2009 from watch 
companies, which, just one year earlier, 
had accused Nivarox-FAR of treating 
them like stepchildren and deliberately 
causing shortages. 

THE NIVAROX-FAR facility that we visit 
is in Villeret, a little village in the Jura’s 
St.-Imier valley that descends from La 
Chaux-de-Fonds down towards Bienne. 
The Swatch Group took over this pro¬ 
duction site from Cartier after that 
Richemont brand moved to a new facto¬ 
ry in La Chaux-de-Fonds. After a com¬ 
plete renovation, the Villeret plant 
opened as a new Nivarox-FAR facility in 
May, 2008. There it makes escapements 
for the Swatch Group’s haut-de-gamme 
division, and above all for the Omega 
Caliber 8500, which debuted in 2007. 

Caliber 8500 was constructed around 
the co-axial escapement that George 


Daniels developed in 1970. The vast ma¬ 
jority of mechanical watches, more than 
90 percent, use the Swiss lever escape¬ 
ment. This type of escapement was first 
developed in 1870 and is based on a con¬ 
struction first used by Thomas Mudge in 
1760. Daniels’s brainchild was the first 
new development in this field in more 
than 200 years, but even such renowned 
firms as Rolex, Patek Philippe and Zenith 
were unwilling to dare to try to industri¬ 
alize it in the 1980s. 

The person who saw potential in 
Daniels’s invention was Hayek. He decid¬ 
ed to manufacture it in the 1990s so that 
the Omega brand would have a unique 
selling point. The industrialization began 
in 1994 and involved Nivarox-FAR. Pro¬ 
duction reached the triple-digit mark for 
the first time in 1999. More than 100,000 
have been produced annually since 2003. 
Producing the co-axial escapement has 
enabled Nivarox-FAR to attain a new 
level of manufacturing quality, says 


Christian Feuvrier, Nivarox-FAR’s man¬ 
ager of marketing and sales. To produce 
co-axial escapements the Nivarox-FAR 
team had to master nano-mechanics, 
with manufacturing tolerances of 
1/10,000th of a millimeter. He notes that 
escapements made in the 1980s would 
not be good enough to pass through the 
firm’s quality control today. 

The manufacture of a co-axial escape¬ 
ment requires a total of 37 processing 
steps. The high quality of the finished 
products is assured in advance by the ac¬ 
curacy of the manufacturing process 
rather than ex-post-facto by rigorous 
post-production monitoring. The factory 
has an 11-person quality committee. An¬ 
other 30 specialists work on the produc¬ 
tion lines. The factory employs high-tech 
modern equipment to produce the co-ax¬ 
ial. An optical three-dimensional measur¬ 
ing system, using special cameras that 
take into account the function of a com¬ 
ponent, is only one example. O 


A regleuse manually 
calculates the length of 
a spirally coiled balance 
spring. 


Nivarox-FAR makes 
millions of balance 
springs like these 
each year. 




Swatch Group flags fly outside the Villeret plant. 
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Seiko Epson's 
watchmaking 
facility in Shiojiri 
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r | he Japanese aren’t big boasters, but the Japanese 
company Seiko has one thing it loves to crow about: 
it makes more types of watch than any company in the 
world. In fact, it makes all the types of watch that cur¬ 
rently exist: mechanicals, standard quartz, motion-pow¬ 
ered quartz, solar-powered quartz, and radio-controlled 
quartz. It also makes some types that Seiko came up with 
itself: Spring Drive, a hybrid with a quartz regulator and a main¬ 
spring, and Direct Drive, a motion-powered quartz watch that 
allows you to wind the watch just as you can an automatic me¬ 
chanical watch. 

Not only that, Seiko makes nearly all the components used in 
these many watch types: from balance springs to quartz crystals, 
from integrated circuits to the gongs used in its ultra-high-end 
sonnerie watches. (Jewel bearings and pallet jewels are among 
the very few watch parts Seiko buys from outside suppliers.) The 
group’s watch-production operations range from vast, robotized 
assembly lines churning out truckloads of quartz watches to tiny 
ateliers where highly skilled watchmakers assemble by hand 
high-complication watches priced at more than $100,000. 

The company has another world championship title, one it 
doesn’t often brag about. Seiko is, hands down, the world’s 
most complicated watch company — a sprawling thicket of 
companies, really, rather than a single entity, which defies un¬ 
derstanding even by many watch-industry veterans. Seiko’s bil- 
lion-dollar-plus watch business is part of a diversified manufac¬ 
turing and sales colossus with about 90,000 employees world¬ 
wide and total sales of roughly $16 billion. 


The Daini-Seikosha factory 
in the 1930s 


Making pocketwatches at 
the Seikosha factory in 1914 
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Seiko at a Glance 

The Seiko Group consists of two giant, 
publicly held, separate companies, 
each with many subsidiaries and 
affiliates. They make 12 million 
finished watches and 336 million 
movements per year. 

Seiko Epson. Net sales of $12.6 billion, 
78,000 employees. Biggest product is 
Epson printers. Manufactures finished 
watches and watch components, 
including movements. Owns Orient 
Watch Co. Watches make up about 5 
percent of total sales (not including 
Orient Watch sales). 

Seiko Holdings. Expected consolidated 
net sales of $3.1 billion for current 
fiscal year. Has several subsidiaries, 
two of them in the watch business: 

Seiko Instruments, Inc. (Sll). 
Acquired last year. Net sales of $2.2 
billion for latest fiscal year, 11,000 
employees. Widely diversified. Makes 
finished watches, watch components 
and movements. Watches make up 15 
percent of its total sales. 

Seiko Watch Corp. Net sales, about 
$1 billion for latest fiscal year. Markets 
watches manufactured by Seiko Epson 
and Sll. Does not itself make watches. 

In addition, a Seiko affiliate, Time 
Module, markets the more than 300 
million watch movements that Seiko 
Epson and Sll make each year for com¬ 
panies outside the Seiko Group. 



THE SUWA-DAINI RIVALRY ^ 

FORCED BOTH FACTORIES TO 1 

——— 

COULD AT THE BEST PRICE. 


So if you’ve ever thrown your hands up at the puzzle of how 
Seiko Epson, say, is related to Seiko Holdings, or what, exactly, 
Seiko Watch Corp. does and how it relates to Seiko Instruments, 
you’re not alone. 

The best way to understand today’s Seiko Group is to travel 
back more than a century, to a far, far simpler time. 

SEIKO WAS BORN when Kintaro Hattori, a former apprentice 
in a clock shop, set up his own business in Tokyo in 1881. In ad¬ 
dition to fixing clocks, he also sold them, buying foreign-made 
models and selling them to local retailers. He called his enter¬ 
prise, simply enough, K. Hattori. 

In 1892, Hattori began manufacturing clocks himself. He 
christened his factory “Seikosha,” a combination of two Japan¬ 
ese words: Seiko, meaning “precision,” and sha, meaning 
“building” or “factory.” He continued his timepiece-trading op¬ 
erations under the name “K. Hattori.” 

The company branched out into pocketwatches in 1895 
and, in 1913, wristwatches. In 1917, it was incorporated and 
became K. Hattori & Co. Ltd. Seikosha was part of the new 
company. Hattori continued to run his clock store, located in 
the prestigious Ginza section of Tokyo, selling all the time¬ 
pieces that Seikosha made. (It’s still there, and still owned by 
Seiko. The store is now called Wako, and its famous clock, 
high above the street’s rushing crowds, is one of Tokyo’s most 
famous landmarks.) In 1923, the Great Kanto Earthquake de¬ 
stroyed the Seikosha factory along with much of the rest of 
Tokyo, including the K. Hattori office in Ginza. Nevertheless, 
the next year Hattori introduced the first watch bearing the 
Seiko brand name. He had moved his company to a temporary 
location while rebuilding the Seikosha factory, which he fin¬ 
ished in 1929. 

Kintaro Hattori died in 1934 and his sons took over the busi¬ 
ness. In 1937, they set up a new company called Daini Seikosha 
(“second” Seikosha), to take over Seikosha’s watch production. 
The “first” Seikosha would from then on make only clocks and 
camera shutters, which it had begun producing in 1930. 

Five years later, in the middle of World War II, K. Hattori & 
Co. set up another plant. This one was about 100 miles from 
Tokyo in the city of Suwa, on Lake Suwa in the Japanese Alps. 
The Hattoris chose that location because it would be far from 
the Allied bombing attacks on Tokyo. Watches from both facto¬ 
ries, Daini Seikosha in Tokyo and the new factory in Suwa, 
which came to be known as Suwa Seikosha, were marketed by 
K. Hattori & Co., the Tokyo-based trading company. 

For a time, Suwa Seikosha made only men’s watches and 
Daini Seikosha made only women’s. That arrangement didn’t 
last long. As consumer demand began to rise in post-war Japan, 
the two factories started to compete with each other to make 
watches to sell to K. Hattori & Co., which would choose which 
products from the two to bring to market. Each company had 
its own management and was completely independent of the 
other. Each was fully integrated, doing its own research and de¬ 
velopment and making its own components. If one of the com¬ 
panies came up with a promising new watch, the other would 
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find a way to produce a similar one at a lower price or design an 
improved version of it. 

The competition produced great benefits: it forced the two 
factories to make the best watches they could at the best price. 
That system continued as the quartz age dawned (it was Suwa 
Seikosha that developed the Quartz Astron, which in 1969 be¬ 
came the world’s first quartz watch to make it to market) and in¬ 
to the ’70s and ’80s, when quartz watches eclipsed mechanical 
ones and Seiko reigned as the master of the new electronic tech¬ 
nology. Seiko’s strategy was to win and keep consumers’ atten¬ 
tion with a steady stream of new quartz models, propelled by 
the Suwa-Daini sibling rivalry. 


The Seiko Instruments 
watch facility in 
Morioka 


IN THE MEANTIME, the two companies were diversifying their 
operations. In the 1960s, both began to introduce a wide range of 
other electronic products. Daini Seikosha brought out measure¬ 
ment and analytical devices, robots and other machines for use in 
automated factories, and many types of electronic components. 
Suwa Seikosha also became widely diversified in the electronics 
category. In 1961, a subsidiary called Shinshu Seiki Co. Ltd. was 
set up to specialize in various electronic products, including 
printers. It launched the Epson brand of printers in 1975, and in 
1982 was renamed Epson Corp. in honor of it. In 1985, Suwa 
Seikosha merged with Epson Corp., creating Seiko Epson Corp. 

In 1983, Daini Seikosha was rechristened Seiko Instruments 
and Electronics Ltd. to mark the fact that it now made many 
types of electronic equipment. 

Seiko Epson and Seiko Instruments marketed some of their 
new products themselves (these included Epson’s printers). Oth- 


The Credor Spring 
Drive Sonnerie 
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ers, including watches, they sold through K. Hattori & Co. (re¬ 
named Hattori Seiko Co. Ltd. in 1983), which served as the 
sales and marketing arm for the factories but did not itself man¬ 
ufacture anything. 

But trouble lay ahead for the group’s watch operations. 
Changes in the global economy and the watch business in the 
mid-1980s forced Seiko Instruments, Seiko Epson and Hattori 
Seiko to cut some fat from their watch divisions. Above all, that 
meant cooling the Seiko Instruments/Seiko Epson rivalry. The 
competition had indeed produced terrific watches, but it was al¬ 
so wasteful. Its time had passed. 

A turning point came in 1985. That’s when the Group of 
Five nations signed the Plaza Accord, agreeing that the U.S. dol¬ 
lar should be weakened against the Japanese yen and the West 
German Deutschemark. By 1988, the yen had doubled in 
strength against the dollar: the exchange rate had risen to 120 
yen/dollar. 

The strong yen (endaka, as the Japanese called it), wreaked 
havoc with Seiko’s watch business in the United States, its 
biggest market. Profits disappeared as Seiko’s cost of making 
watches, measured in dollars, doubled in just three years. Watch 
inventories piled up because Seiko could not afford to sell the 


watches it was making at old, pr e-endaka dollar prices. Endaka 
marked the birth of a huge gray market for Seiko watches, as 
Seiko factories, its U.S. subsidiary, wholesalers and retailers 
sought to unload in unauthorized outlets watches that would 
have been too expensive to sell in authorized channels with a 
standard mark-up. 

The problem was compounded by the fact that, due to the 
structure of the group, Hattori Seiko had no power over the fac¬ 
tories. The factories produced what they wanted; it was Hattori 
Seiko’s job to sell what they made. It could not force them to 
curb production even as inventories mounted. The factories 
continued to grind out watches even though Hattori Seiko could 
not sell them. 

At the same time, Seiko was being clobbered by the on¬ 
slaught of inexpensive fashion watches coming from the newly 
emerging Hong Kong watch industry. 

And so began an era of adjustment, with the company tak¬ 
ing several steps to cut costs and thus avert disaster. It shifted 
much of its production to Seiko-owned factories elsewhere in 
Asia where labor costs were lower. It automated watch produc¬ 
tion to the maximum, further saving on labor expenses. Seiko 
Epson and Seiko Instruments both agreed to stop their destruc- 
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tive rivalry. The factories resolved to consult more with Hattori 
Seiko so they would make watches the market wanted to buy 
rather than tailoring their production to their own needs. 

The recipe worked, for a while. Seiko’s watch business im¬ 
proved significantly and showed a profit in 1990. But then, in 
1992, endaka stuck again. Seiko’s troubles were aggravated by 
greater competition in the global watch market and the fact that 
some major markets, the United States included, were reaching 
maturity. The company once again lurched into the red. 


Seiko makes its own hairsprings, 
along with nearly all the other 
components it uses in its watches. 


IN 1997, the group took another stab at streamlining its un¬ 
wieldy watch operations. It set up a production division within 
Seiko Corp. (Hattori Seiko had been renamed “Seiko Corp.” in 
1990) that would handle product design, parts procurement, 
and other functions that Seiko Epson and Seiko Instruments 
had previously performed themselves. (Seiko Instruments and 
Electronics dropped the “Electronics” from its name in 1987 
and henceforth became Seiko Instruments Inc., or SII.) The new 
unit would determine the overall strategy of the group’s watch 
operations, the first time in decades that Seiko had a central au¬ 
thority deciding which watches it would make and how it 
would sell them. 

In 2001, Seiko Corp. continued its restructuring efforts by 
spinning its watch division off into a separate subsidiary called 
Seiko Watch Corp. It had been doing the same thing with its 
other product divisions — camera shutters, clocks, optical prod¬ 
ucts, sporting goods, timing systems and integrated circuits — 
since 1996. The idea was that by making the watch division its 
own, independent, discrete entity, the division would be better 
able to champion its own interests, rather than having them 
overshadowed by those of the other divisions. With the splitting 
off of Seiko Watch Corp., Seiko Corp. became purely a holding 
company. It was renamed Seiko Holdings Corp. in 2007. 

The Seiko Group’s latest structural adjustment came last 
year. And it was a whopper. As of Oct. 1, SII became a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Seiko Holdings (annual sales before the ac- 




Quartz watches from 
the Seiko brand's 
Coutura collection 


SEIKO IS, HAND\ 
THE WORLD'S 
COMPLICATE 
COMPANY 
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quisition, 174 billion yen, or about $1.9 billion), and hence a 
sister company of Seiko Watch Corp. The tri-partite structure 
(two giant manufacturers and one giant sales and marketing 
arm) that had shaped the company since 1942 was gone: where 
there were once three Seiko Group umbrella companies, there 
are now only two, Seiko Holdings and Seiko Epson. 

There are almost certainly more changes to come. Al¬ 
though no one at the Seiko Group will discuss its plans, out¬ 
side observers believe it is only a matter of time, perhaps not 
much time, before the group consolidates all its watch opera¬ 
tions, creating a single watch manufacturing and watch mar¬ 
keting unit. Last year’s restructuring was a step in that direc¬ 
tion: it brought SII and Seiko Watch Corp. under the same cor¬ 
porate umbrella, with the same management now governing 
both of them. Improving efficiency has become even more ur¬ 
gent in light of the severe slump in the global watch industry. 
In November, Seiko Watch Corp. forecast a 29 percent drop in 
its sales to 66.5 billion yen, or $747 million, for the year that 
will end March 31. 

Consolidation would mean splitting off Seiko Epson’s watch 
operations and merging them with those of SII and with Seiko 
Watch Corp. It would be the next logical step toward a slimmer, 
sprightlier Seiko watch business, observers say. 

Ultimately, the new shape of Seiko’s watch business will be 
decided by the Hattori family, which has retained a controlling 
interest in the Seiko Group companies throughout the group’s 
history. (Reijiro Hattori, grandson of Kintaro Hattori, is hon¬ 
orary chairman of Seiko Holdings, and other members of the 
Hattori family hold other top executive posts within the group. 
Shinji Hattori, for instance, great-grandson of Kintaro Hattori, 
is CEO of Seiko Watch Corp.) 


FOR NOW, THOUGH, the group’s watch operations remain 

. . ^ , splintered. SII and Seiko Epson maintain a division of labor, 

An automatic Grand . . . ..... c . 

Seiko model with eac ^ s P ecia hzing in different types of watches. 

SII makes mechanical watches, both high-end ones, like 
those in the Grand Seiko and Credor brands, and the lower-end 
Seiko 5 models. The high-end mechanicals are manufactured by 
an SII unit called the Shizuku-ishi Watch Studio in Shizuku-ishi, 
a suburb of Morioka, about 300 miles northeast of Tokyo. The 
Shizuku-ishi Watch Studio makes mechanical-watch compo¬ 
nents, including hairsprings, as well as hand-assembling and 
decorating mechanical movements. It is part of the SII affiliate 
Morioka Seiko Instruments Inc., which also makes quartz 
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watches and watch movements. Its vast, automated quartz- 
watch-production facility is among the largest such factories in 
the world. 

The high-end mechanicals, except for those in the just- 
launched Ananta collection and the automatic chronograph in 
the Velatura collection, are not marketed in the United States. 
Most are sold in Japan and a few other countries in East Asia. 
Some Seiko 5 models are sold in this country, but the biggest 
markets for them are Latin America, the Middle East and some 
other Asian markets. (Seiko 5 watches, introduced in 1963, 
were the first Seiko models the U.S. market had seen; GIs 
brought them home after serving in the Vietnam War.) 

SII also makes some higher-end specialized Seiko-brand 
quartz models such as the perpetual calendar. 

The company has about 11,000 employees. Despite its 
broad diversification, watches remain a major source of revenue 
for SII, accounting for about 15 percent of consolidated sales. 
For the latest fiscal year, SIFs consolidated net sales were 199.5 
billion yen, or about $2.2 billion. 

SEIKO EPSON, headquartered in Suwa, makes most of the 
standard quartz, Seiko-brand watches (production of these 
watches has been transferred from SII to Seiko Epson during 
the past decade). Seiko Epson also makes the company’s radio- 
controlled, solar-powered models. In addition, it makes mo¬ 
tion-powered quartz models, sold under the name “Kinetic,” 
and Spring Drive watches. 


In another structural shift in its watch business, Seiko Ep¬ 
son in 2008 completed its acquisition of Japan’s Orient Watch 
Co., in which it had previously held a majority interest. Orient 
gives Seiko Epson the capacity to make mechanical watches, a 
category it had abandoned as quartz watches came to domi¬ 
nate the market. 

Watches are a much smaller portion of Seiko Epson’s busi¬ 
ness than they are of SII’s, accounting for only about 5 percent 
of the company’s annual sales of 1.12 trillion yen, or roughly 
$12.6 billion. Seiko Epson employs some 78,000 people. 

Both SII and Seiko Epson make watches for the group’s Pul¬ 
sar, Lorus and Alba brands. They also make quartz movements 
for companies outside the Seiko Group. Together, the two com¬ 
panies make more than 300 million quartz movements per year 
for third parties. These movements are sold by a Seiko affiliate 
called Time Module, based in Hong Kong. Time Module was 
set up in 1987 with funds provided by Seiko Epson, SII and Ha- 
tori Seiko (now Seiko Holdings). 

Seiko Epson and SII sell all their finished watches, about 12 
million in 2008, to Seiko Watch Corp., which markets the 
watches through subsidiaries all over the world. The U.S. sub¬ 
sidiary, Seiko Corp of America, is based in Mahwah, N.J. Seiko 
Watch Corp. also handles all watch marketing: advertising, 
publicity, sports sponsorships, etc. Before Seiko Holdings 
bought SII, Seiko Watch Corp. was Seiko Holdings’ biggest sub¬ 
sidiary, with sales of 93.5 billion yen, or just over $1 billion. 

It’s quite simple, really. O 


Orient Watch Co. is a 
subsidiary of Seiko Epson 
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The Movado Sports Edition (SE) Extreme 
takes the classic Museum Watch design to 
a sporty new level. 


BY GWENDOLYN BENDA 
PHOTOS BYZUCKERFABRIK FOTODESIGN 



n the one hand, the 
Movado SE Extreme is an 
imposing presence, with 
an overall diameter of 
44.5 mm, a height of almost 11 mm, and 
an impressively robust bracelet. On the 
other, its surface finishes and dial design 
lend it a degree of quiet elegance. 

Examine this watch closely and you’ll 
discover a cleanly executed, elaborate fin¬ 
ish. Alternating matte and polished sur¬ 
faces and varying beveled edges enhance 
the rounded lines of the stainless steel 
case. In contrast to the scratch-resistant, 
nonreflective sapphire crystal above the 
dial, the bracelet and case offer virtually 
no resistance to scratches whatsoever. 
The crown guard is remarkable for its 
sporty shape, but may become uncom¬ 
fortable on the wrist after a while. 

Four round, polished inserts match 
the round dial marker set at 12 o’clock. 
Taken together, the four dots form a 
square, creating a bridge between the an¬ 
gles of the crown guard, lugs and bracelet 
and the round shapes of the dial and 
bezel. 




The flat dot at 12 o’clock (also in pol¬ 
ished stainless steel) dominates the dial, 
and is the sole reference point for reading 
the time. The single marker and the wide, 
steel bar hands stand in stark contrast to 
the black background. It’s amazing how 
quickly you become accustomed to read¬ 
ing the time on the minimalist dial. Of 
course, it’s not well suited for more pre¬ 
cise time measurements, such as for 
sporting events, but then, neither is any 
other two-handed watch. And although 
the dial is not legible in the dark, adding 
luminous material would have detracted 
from the overall design of the watch. 

THE DIAL, as many watch aficionados 
know, was designed in 1947 by Nathan 
George Horwitt, and it was not really not 
a dial at all, at least according to critics at 
the time, who felt that two hands and a 
single marker were insufficient to display 
time. The iconic round marker at 12 
o’clock symbolizes the sun as the focus of 
our time measurement system. “For us, 
time is not a sequence of numbers; rather, 
it is the result of the position of the sun in 
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relation to the rotation of the Earth,” was 
how Horwitt explained his philosophy. 

A New Yorker born in Russia, Hor¬ 
witt (1898-1990) was an industrial de¬ 
signer. His style was oriented on func¬ 
tionality and was rooted in the Bauhaus 
movement in Germany in the 1920s and 
early 1930s. Horwitt made the connec¬ 
tion of functionality and aesthetics his 
artistic goal. His quote, “Without utility, 
no beauty — without beauty, what is the 
use?” rose from the artistic debate be¬ 
tween the German leader of the Bauhaus 
movement, Mies van der Rohe, and the 
American architect Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Wright’s well-known aphorism, “Less is 
more,” caused van der Rohe to counter 
with, “But nothing is not enough.” And 
although Horwitt’s dial is certainly “less” 
than the usual, the dial is clearly not 
“nothing.” The eye needs the dot as an 
orientation point, but nothing more. 

Horwitt could not find anyone inter¬ 
ested in the design for almost 15 years, 
even though he enjoyed a great deal of ac¬ 
claim. In 1960 the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York included the prototype 
of the watch in its collection, which is 
how the “Museum Watch” came by its 
name. Shortly after, Horwitt sold the 
rights to the design to Switzerland’s 
Movado. Movado, however, restricted 
the Museum watch to the United States. 
In 1983, America’s Gedalio (“Gerry”) 
Grinberg acquired the Movado company, 
made the Museum watch the flagship of 
the brand, and turned it into one of the 
most successful and iconic designs in the 
watch world. 

From the beginning, the Movado 
watch brand was remarkable for its de¬ 
sign sensibility. In 1881, Achille 
Ditesheim, a native of Alsace, opened a 
small workshop in the Swiss watch hub 
of La Chaux-de-Fonds for the assembly 
and finishing of pocket watch move¬ 
ments. This family-run business grew 
rapidly, winning chronometer competi¬ 
tions and surprising its audience with un¬ 
usual models like the Ermeto. Movado, 
as the brand was known after 1911, sur¬ 
vived takeovers by several larger compa¬ 
nies, as well as the quartz crisis. Much of 
its success can be attributed to the popu¬ 
larity of the Museum Watch. Today, the 



Manufacturer: MGI Luxury Group SA, 
Division Movado, Bienne, Switzerland 

Reference number: 606290 
Functions: Hours, minutes 

Movement: ETA 2824-2, automatic; 
28,800 vph; 25 jewels; Incabloc shock 
absorption; Glucydur balance; Nivarox 
hairspring; 39-hour power reserve; 
Etachron fine regulation; diameter = 25.6 
mm; height = 4.6 mm; blued screws; satin 
and sunburst finishing; skeletonized rotor 

Bracelet and clasp: Stainless-steel 
bracelet with double-folding clasp 

Case: Stainless steel, sapphire crystal in 
front and back; water-resistant to 30 m 

Dimensions: Diameter = 44.5 mm; height 
= 10.4 mm; weight = 193 g 

Price: $1,995 
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brand is the flagship of the Movado 
Group Inc., which is headquartered in 
Paramus, New Jersey. 

THE SE EXTREME has hands that are 
wider than those on the standard Muse¬ 
um Watch and includes a red imprint on 
the dial. This new, more dynamic inter¬ 
pretation of the historic design also re¬ 
sulted in changes to the case. The bezel of 
the SE Extreme is considerably wider 
than that of the standard Museum 
Watch. The inlay work almost seems to 
mimic the tracks found on rotating bezels 
of sport watches. Its stainless-steel sur¬ 
faces give the watch a dashing style and 
set it apart from the more delicate look of 
the Museum Watch. 

Is the Movado SE Extreme a worthy 
successor to the original Museum Watch? 
The name itself hints at a conscious move 
to distance it from the standard model in 
favor of more sporty design features. And 
yet, the design strikes a harmonious bal¬ 
ance between the two extremes of classic 
and modern aesthetic styles. Both influ¬ 
ences are apparent, and neither one over¬ 
shadows the other. 

The movement inside the SE Extreme, 
an ETA 2824-2, is showcased through a 
screwed sapphire caseback. Compared 
with the bezel, the steel border on the 
caseback appears quite wide, with 
enough space for engraved information 
about the watch. The good construction 
and fine finishing on the ETA 2824-2 are 
well known among aficionados of me¬ 
chanical watches. The lack of a date dis¬ 
play on the dial may bother some wear¬ 
ers, but should not be missed by most. 

Unfortunately, the Movado SE Ex¬ 
treme needs improvement in its regula¬ 
tion: on the timing machine it showed an 
average rate that runs into the positive 
range of 18 seconds per day. It was im¬ 
possible to measure the rate results to the 
second when wearing the watch, but we 
did observe it running about two minutes 
ahead per week, which was confirmed by 


The screws on the lugs and 
bracelet reinforce the “dot” 
theme of the dial and bezel. 


IT TOOK HORWITT13 YEARS 
BUY HIS NOW-FAMOUS DESIGN. 



The SE Extreme shows its colorful side through the sapphire caseback. The skeletonized rotor is a Movado 
addition, while the rest of the movement is from ETA. 










CLOSE-UP 

Movado SE Extreme 


the timing machine report. Within this de¬ 
viation, however, our test watch remained 
quite constant in the different positions. 

The bracelet mirrors the case in its 
material, execution and finishes. The 
screwed connections between the links al¬ 
low the bracelet to be nicely flexible and 
also to fit securely on the wrist. Thanks to 
this construction, the heaviness of this 
model (weighing in at 193 grams) is less 
noticeable on the wrist than you’d ex¬ 
pect. The screws are a disadvantage only 
when adjusting the bracelet, because the 
connections are tight, requiring extra ef¬ 
fort even from an expert watch repairer. 

The clasp is hidden beneath the 
bracelet, its position marked by an end 
link bearing a Movado logo and a pair of 
slightly extended buttons that release the 
folding mechanism. The alternating sur¬ 
face design of the case and bracelet are 
continued here. The narrow clasp can 
pinch, however, when putting on the 
watch. 

The Movado SE Extreme is a gentle 
giant, one that is much less daunting up 
close. The varying surface finishes and 
design, the high degree of comfort and 
the fascinating simplicity of the dial com¬ 
bine to create a very satisfying modern 
version of this watch icon. O 



THE DOT AT 12 O’CLOCK ON THE 
NATURE’S TIMEKEEPER, THE SUN. 



The dot at 12 o’clock and bar 
hands, both in steel, provide a 
contrast to the stark, black 
background of the dial. 
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specs 

MUHLE GERMANIKA I 



The “off-the-rack” folding clasp does not match 
the high quality of the crocodile-skin strap. 



iihle’s Germanika I, which debuted in 
2008, is a neatly designed chronograph. 
At first glance, it appears to be emphati¬ 
cally classical, free of superfluous details 
and unusual features. But closer exami¬ 
nation reveals certain attributes that testi¬ 
fy not only to this watch’s individuality, 
but to its elaborate craftsmanship. For 
example, despite its typical Valjoux- 
7750-style arrangement and its simple 
color scheme of matte black and white, 
the dial has some appealing details: the 
high, applied hour-indices are polished 
and the square five-minute markers bear 
circular luminous dots. The hour hand is 
clearly distinguishable from the others, 
but it’s a bit too broad and doesn’t quite 
match the other, narrower hands. 

The lengths of the hands are well cho¬ 
sen, making it easy to read both the time 
of day and the elapsed time on the 
chronograph. The pure white luminous 
material on the hands gleams with a 
bluish hue in the dark, rather than with 
the more conventional pale green found 
on most watches. As with several other 
Miihle watches, the date display has been 
shifted downward from its usual position 
at 3 o’clock but the repositioning is less 
disturbing than one would expect be¬ 
cause the window and the number are 
oriented vertically rather than diagonally, 
and the indicator is quite unobtrusive be¬ 
cause of its small size. 

The case continues the same high 
standards of quality and distinctive idio¬ 
syncrasy. Many other brands strive for 


Manufacturer: Muhle Glashutte GmbH, 
D-01768 Glashutte 

Reference number: M1-38-03-200-LB 

Functions: Hours, minutes, small seconds; 
chronograph with counters for 30 
elapsed minutes and 12 elapsed hours; 
date display; stop-seconds function 

Movement: ETA Valjoux 7750 “Elabore,” 
automatic, chronograph; 28,800 vph; 25 
jewels; Incabloc shock absorption; 

Muhle’s own plate, automatic bridge 
and woodpecker’s-neck fine adjustment 
mechanism; 48-hour power reserve; 
diameter = 30 mm; height = 7.9 mm 

Case: Stainless steel with domed, non- 
reflective sapphire crystal; fully threaded 
back with pane of sapphire ; water-resis¬ 
tant to 10 ATM 

Strap and clasp Crocodile-skin strap 
with safety folding clasp of stainless steel 

Rate results: 

(Deviations in seconds per 24 hours) 
Without/with chronograph switched on: 


Dial up 

+16 

+14 

Dial down 

+12 

+13 

Crown up 

+13 

+11 

Crown down 

+8 

12 

Crown left 

+13 

18 

Crown right 

+9 

12 

Greatest deviation of rate: 8 

7 

Average deviation: 

+11.8 

+13.3 

Mean amplitude: 

Flat positions 

295° 

276° 

Hanging positions 

269° 

244° 


Dimensions: Diameter = 42.4 mm, height 
= 15.6 mm; weight = 126 g 


Variations: With silver-colored dial; with 
stainless-steel bracelet ($3,699) 

Price: $3,599 


Pros 

+ High-quality case 
+ Elaborately modified 
movement 
+ Good legibility 

Cons 

- Sharp edges on the clasp 

- Drastic rate gains 
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slim, elegant forms, but the appeal of the 
Germanika I is its bulky case with a nar¬ 
row flat bezel and a tall middle piece. The 
former holds a domed, nonreflective sap¬ 
phire crystal; the latter provides a home 
for an easy-to-grip crown, user-friendly 
shaped push-pieces, and screwed strap 
lugs. The caseback boasts an inwardly 
domed sapphire crystal that improves the 
wearing comfort. However, the case is 
still somewhat top-heavy because of its 
stately height of 15.6 millimeters. 

The well-upholstered crocodile-skin 
strap is comfortably supple. It has a neat¬ 
ly machine-sewn seam, fully remborded 
edges and an affixed second loop. Only 
the somewhat sharp-edged, off-the-rack 
folding clasp detracts from the wearing 
comfort. 

THE GERMANIKA I’S signature charac¬ 
teristic is hidden beneath the automatic 
subassembly and under the chronograph 
mechanism: Miihle’s three-quarters plate, 
introduced in 2008. In the company’s 
quest for new ways to upgrade its watch 
movements, master watchmaker Pierre 
Heinrich and his team added the new 
plate to the Swiss chronograph caliber 
Valjoux 7750 that Miihle ordinarily uses. 
It joins the familiar woodpecker’s-neck 
fine adjustment mechanism with unique¬ 
ly shaped counter spring, the rotor that 
Miihle manufactures in-house and the 
brand’s own automatic bridge. The new 
plate provides three distinct functional 
advantages: 

1. Improved vertical play of the 
crown wheel, which transfers the wind¬ 
ing energy from the crown to the barrel, 
minimizing friction between the wheel 
and the plate. 

2. A so-called “Glashiitte ratchet” to 
prevent the locking wheel (positioned 
atop the barrel) from turning backward 
during winding. The special shapes of the 
locking spring and pawl facilitate 
smoother winding than conventional 
ratchets and reduce the pressure on the 
locking wheel, thus reducing wear. 

3. A removable escape-wheel bridge 
speeds the process of dismounting the es¬ 
cape wheel. This allows a watchmaker to 
easily remove the entire escapement, 
which makes servicing easier. 


The new bearing for the crown wheel 
is not visible through the pane of sapphire 
crystal in the back, but with a bit of effort 
an observer can see the Glashiitte ratchet 
along the rim of the movement. If Miihle 
had chosen a narrower frame for the glass 
in the back, the outer parts of the move¬ 
ment would have been completely visible. 

On the other hand, nothing obstructs 
the view of the removable escape-wheel 
bridge. It consists of a small, round, 
double-screwed plate with a jewel posi¬ 
tioned in the middle. Its three colors 
make this not only a functional sub- 
assembly, but also a visually appealing 
highlight. The bridge, which was de¬ 
signed by Miihle’s engineers, as well as 
the pawl and the locking spring, are 
made by local suppliers; the fine manual 
processing and the task of fitting the 
movement are performed by Miihle’s 
own watchmakers. Other parts, includ¬ 
ing the plate, the automatic bridge, the 
balance cock and the rotor, are produced 
entirely on the premises. 

The technical changes didn’t increase 
the height of the Valjoux 7750: its origi¬ 
nal thickness of 7.9 mm remains un¬ 
changed. The new plate doesn’t quiet the 
typically loud no-load running of the uni- 
directionally winding rotor, which some¬ 
times causes the case to vibrate. 

The technical modifications are sig¬ 
nificant, but the embellishments are un¬ 
fortunately less eye-catching than on oth¬ 
er Miihle chronographs. The Germanika 
I uses the same distinctively shaped rotor 
with engraved patterns, milling and riv- 


Compared to the Valjoux plate, pictured below 
it, Miihle’s plate has an improved bearing for 
the crown wheel (the round milled indentation 
at the upper right), a Glashiitte ratchet 
(the spring and pawl at the upper left) and a 
removable escape-wheel bridge (round plate 
at lower left) 




The burly case contributes to the rugged 
good looks of the Germanika I 
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TEST 

Miihle Germanika I 


SCORES 

MUHLE GERMANIKA I 


Strap and clasp (max. 10 points): The 

fully remborded crocodile-skin strap is 
well crafted and has a second loop; the 
safety folding clasp is off-the-rack mer¬ 
chandise. 8 

Operation: (5) The crown is easy to grip, 
but the button on our test watch didn’t 
click neatly into place and it wiggled in 
its extracted position. The shaped push- 
pieces have good pressure points. 

Case: (10) The elaborate, robust case has 
a domed crystal above the dial, an in¬ 
wardly domed crystal in the back, and 
screwed strap lugs. 

Design: (15) The dial is sleekly simple, 
elegant, and very well balanced, with the 
sole exception of the hour hand, which is 
a tad too wide. The case has a distinct 
shape and artfully alternating processing 
on the surfaces. 

Legibility: (5) All hands are precisely the 
correct lengths and the time is legible at 
night. The date display has been kept 
small, in keeping with the aesthetics of 
the design, but the smallness isn’t a 
problem. 

Wearing comfort: (10) The case has 
softly rounded forms, but it’s somewhat 
top-heavy. The clasp pinches the skin on 
the inside of the wrist. 

Movement: (20) Muhle significantly up¬ 
graded the base movement; the adorn¬ 
ments are appealing, but they’re less eye¬ 
catching than the embellishments on 
other Muhle models. 14 

Rate results: (10) The daily gain is very 
large, but the differences among the 
positions are somewhat smaller. 6 

Overall value: (15) The high-quality case, 
the modifications to the movement, and 
the sophisticated design justify the price. 
The clasp could be more solid and the 
rate could be more accurate. 12 

TOTAL: 77 POINTS 



Miihle has upgraded the Valjoux 7750 by 
adding a new plate, the brand's own regulating 
mechanism, automatic bridge and rotor, various 
decorative engravings and blued screws. 


ets, as is used, for example, in the brand’s 
29er Chronograph, but instead of putting 
circular graining on the automatic bridge, 
the plate and the area under the balance, 
Miihle chose to adorn its surfaces only 
with very understated patterns. There is 
circular graining on the balance cock, but 
it is scarcely noticeable under the wood¬ 
pecker’s-neck fine adjustment mecha¬ 
nism. A welcome addition of color is pro¬ 
vided by the many blued screws, which 
attract attention in both the Germanika I 
and the 29er Chronograph. 

As far as the accuracy of its rate is con¬ 
cerned, the watch we examined showed 
an average daily gain of 12 seconds (six 
seconds on the wrist) and a maximum dif¬ 
ference of eight seconds among the sever¬ 
al positions (both values were determined 
with the chronograph switched on), 
which was less precise than expected. 


Operating the new watch is easy 
thanks to the large surfaces of the shaped 
push-pieces and the screwed crown, 
which can protrude quite far from the 
edge of the case. Unfortunately, the 
crown wiggles a bit in its extracted posi¬ 
tion and doesn’t click as neatly into place 
as we would have hoped. 

All in all, the Germanika I is a solid 
companion for everyday use, boasting 
numerous visual and technical refine¬ 
ments and only minor shortcomings. The 
high quality of the processing combined 
with the thoroughly modified movement 
justifies its price of $3,599. Some good 
news worth noting: Miihle plans to grad¬ 
ually equip all its chronographs with its 
new plate, which is, according to manag¬ 
ing director Thilo Miihle, an intermediate 
step along the road toward the develop¬ 
ment of Miihle’s own movement. O 
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WATCH 


Watch-loving film buffs have long sought the identity of the 
elusive divers’ watch from the 1970s blockbuster. Now the surprising 
answer can be revealed. by caryand Christian stock 


¥ 




he Shawshank Redemption. Die Hard. The Godfather. Scar- 
face. Jaws. A small group of films that crystallize the American 
spirit so well they demand a respectful viewing and a fresh six- 
pack from any American male when encountered while channel 
surfing. So, two years ago, when a Fourth of July weekend Jaws 
marathon invaded a family Sunday afternoon, attention simply 
had to be paid. 

But on this particular occasion, something else demanded at¬ 
tention as well: during the scene in which shark researcher Matt 
Hooper (Richard Dreyfuss) readies his poison harpoon, his dis¬ 
tinctive divers’ watch fills the screen. Two brothers, both vin¬ 
tage-watch buffs, asked a simple question: “What watch is 
that?” 

The answer should have been a mouse click away. The two- 
second close-up seemingly provided plenty of detail, and the 
clothes, cars, sunglasses, and, yes, watches worn by movie char- 


The movie frame that started the quest: as shark expert Matt Hooper prepares 
a poison dart, the camera lingers on his distinctive 1970s-style divers’ watch. 
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acters are a much-discussed and well-documented field of Inter¬ 
net chatboard knowledge. Multiple Web sites will give you the 
exact details of Sean Connery’s Rolex from Doctor No — a no¬ 
crown-guard Submariner 6538 on a croc strap, in case you were 
wondering — or even A1 Pacino’s Seiko chronograph from the 
obscure 1970s racing flick Bobby Deerfield. 

However, on the subject of Hooper’s jaws watch, the Inter¬ 
net for once fell largely silent: a few screen captures and a lot 
more questions. Some message-board habitues theorized that it 
was an undocumented Omega, or maybe a Seiko. But most 
agreed that it was a mystery: in fact, the jaws divers’ watch was 
the best-known unknown timepiece in history. 

Until now. 

HOW DO YOU FIND a minor prop from a film made under ex¬ 
ceptionally chaotic conditions almost four decades ago? We 
quickly concluded that the most direct resolution to the iden¬ 
tity of the jaws watch would be to ask somebody who might 
have handled it during filming. 


Top: In his shark suit. Hooper prepares to 
descend. The fact that he now wears his 
dive watch over the sleeve of his bulky 
wetsuit indicated that its bracelet might 
not be the original. Above: the watch 
shows up again in Hooper’s dinner at the 
home of Sheriff Brody and his wife. 
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INVESTIGATION 

The Jaws Divers’ Watch 


COULD IT HAVE BEEN DREYFUSS’S OWN 

THE 1970s, BEFORE PRODUCT PLACEMENTS 
BE CA cq A4 A/f o N ^ 




An opening letter to Mr. Dreyfuss produced no response — 
not surprising, given that other fans have apparently asked the 
same question, without receiving an answer. After viewing a 
number of documentaries on the filming and reading the very 
entertaining Jaws Diary, a bestseller in its own right, we con¬ 
cluded that the stunt diver from the scene in which Dreyfuss’s 
character is attacked in the shark cage, Dick Warlock, was prob¬ 
ably chronologically the last member of the production to wear 
the watch. The amiable Mr. Warlock didn’t recall any of the de¬ 
tails of the watch, however, nor did stunt coordinator Ted 
Grossman, who managed the stunts filmed on Martha’s Vine¬ 
yard during the movie’s marathon 1974 shoot. 

Dreyfuss wears the watch consistently throughout the arc of 
the narrative, from first arrival in the fictional town of Amity to 
his final, miraculous survival after the sinking of the Orca. The¬ 
ory: could it have been his personally owned watch, especially 
considering it was the ’70s, before product placements became 
common in films? Evidence suggested this was not likely, for 
two reasons. First, the watch was taken from Mr. Dreyfuss and 
transported across the country to be used in the filming of the 
terrifying shark-cage attack scenes at the film’s climax, which, 
as it turns out, were filmed (sans live shark) in a pool in Califor¬ 
nia. Second, we unearthed some home-movie footage taken on 
Martha’s Vineyard during the film’s production, which showed 
Dreyfuss lounging by his trailer, wearing a much chunkier 
sports watch. 


Top left: each of the distinctive elements visible 
in the film appears in the Alsta Nautoscaph — 
harlequin bezel, sword hands and indices, and 
cushion case. Left: the beating heart of the Jaws 
watch is a classic Valjoux 2452 automatic 
movement. 













From this angle, the features oftheAlsta 
Nautoscaph snap into clear focus, exactly 
matching Hooper’s watch in Jaws. 



THOSE MINOR SETBACKS could hardly be expected to de¬ 
ter two watch buffs inspired by a steady diet of “CSI” reruns. 
The next stop was our own little crime laboratory, in the form 
of the nearest PC. The two-second shot at the ship’s rail in 
which Hooper prepares to poison the shark would hopefully 
provide the clues that would reveal the watch’s identity. Using 
a laptop, a DVD of the film, and some free software that 
would probably have cost the CIA millions a few years ago, 
we enlarged, measured, sharpened and even reversed the 
watch image, resolving enough detail to map the case and di¬ 
al, and even to detect movement of the seconds hand. 

All of this forensic analysis revealed that the Jaws watch had 
an interesting mix of attributes: Seamaster-style arrowhead dial 
indices, sword hour and minute hands, an internal date-magni¬ 
fying lens on the inside of the crystal, and dial markings show¬ 
ing a short logo. Plus the two most distinctive features: an un¬ 
usual “harlequin” dive bezel, with the arc between 12 o’clock 
and 3 o’clock reversed in silver, and a very noticeable steel 
bracelet with portholes. 

Based on these clues, in the finest CSI tradition, we created a 
composite sketch of the Jaws watch. Our quarry now had a 
face; we simply needed to give it a name. 

EACH DAY FOR the next year or so, eBay and Google dutiful¬ 
ly delivered a couple dozen suspects in the form of search re¬ 
sults, and we ran them to earth over morning coffee. Research 
in the digital age doesn’t wear much shoe leather, but it’s hard 
on the mouse wrist. 

Many vintage divers’ watches featured the arrowhead dial 
and sword hands — a testament to the pervasive influence of 
Omega’s styling. But not a single watch had the harlequin 
bezel and porthole bracelet. Expanding our search to Cooksey 
Shugart’s Complete Frice Guide to Watches, 20 years’ worth 
of Sears catalogs, and even a day at London’s vintage horolo¬ 
gy shrine, Burlington Arcade, turned up nothing that 
matched. 

Then a thought: could the bracelet be leading us away from 
the actual identity of the watch? Screen captures and movie 
footage showed that the bracelet appeared to fit the watch lugs 
poorly. Further, we noticed that Dreyfuss wears the watch di¬ 
rectly on his wrist in most scenes, yet refastens it to rest on top 
of his thick wetsuit in the shark-cage scenes, with no visible ex¬ 
tension clasp showing. Our conclusion: the steel bracelet had 
to be expandable. Sure enough, research revealed the exact 
bracelet as a Speidel TwistOFlex, that icon of old-fogeydom 
worn by everybody’s grandfather. Amazingly, you can still buy a 
TwistOFlex Mach 1, brand new — on eBay, of course, fresh in 
its dime-store plastic tray, portholes gleaming. 

WITHOUT THE MOST distinctive visual element — the oval 
portholes — to divert us, we began to broaden our search to in¬ 
clude watches without regard to their bands. 

And then, one day, somewhere around Search No. 3,000, it 
was simply there, one more eBay listing, for a battered divers’ 
watch being sold as part of a bedraggled junkshop lot. 
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INVESTIGATION 

The Jaws Divers’ Watch 
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Almost 40 years later: the Jaws watch, posed to 
match the original film frame 


ALL THE DETAILS 
WERE SUDDENLY 
EXACT/'y R/GHT — 
THE CASE, THE 
BEZEL} the DML, 
THE HANDS, AND 
£\^N 7™ O VER¬ 
SIZED CROWN. 



The experience was a bit like those crime-drama scenes 
where someone recognizes a killer after viewing a huge archive 
of mug shots: the bleary-eyed eyewitness tells the detective, “Too 
many faces; I’ll never remember,” then turns the page and shouts, 
“That’s him, I’d know him anywhere!” All the details were sud¬ 
denly exactly right — the case, the bezel, the dial, the hands, and 
even the oversized crown. The auction title read (drumroll, 
please), “Alsta Nautoscaph Vintage Diver.” Seven days and 
$100 later, the watch arrived by parcel post, a time capsule from 
the summer that we all avoided going back in the water. 

Puzzlement about the brand is entirely understandable: Als¬ 
ta, though a known name, is in fact obscure enough that it 
makes other historical 1960s makes like Enicar and Clebar seem 
world-famous by comparison. For two fairly serious watch 
buffs, the immediate response was, “No wonder no one can 
identify the darned thing,” followed quickly by the sense that 
maybe there was more to the story than simply a no-name time¬ 
piece randomly selected by a junior wardrobe assistant. 

Examination soon showed that while Alsta was the marking 
on the dial, the case interior was engraved “Alstater Watch Co.” 
There is no town of Alstater on any Swiss map — indeed, the 
word alstater translates as “from all cities” or “global” in Swiss 
German — but U.S. horological brand registration records final¬ 
ly revealed that a trademark for Alsta had been registered in Jan¬ 
uary of 1948 to an address in the crowded, ever-changing jewel¬ 
ry district of Manhattan — hardly a revealing detail. 

The term “Nautoscaph” was more illuminating. The word it¬ 
self is in all likelihood an adept piece of saltwater-flavored mar¬ 
keting. In 1960, a research sub named the Bathyscaph (Greek for 
“deep ship”), set a not-since-equaled record for descent with an 
onboard crew: it carried two men to the 35,000-foot depths of the 
Marianas Trench, the world’s deepest sea floor, and made head¬ 
lines around the globe. Presumably some canny marketer of the 
day recognized the associations of the craft’s name, and coined 
the Jaws watch’s model designation to take advantage of it. 

Searching for watches using the Nautoscaph brand name 
yielded both questions and answers. Even though it had never 
been registered as a brand name, Web searches turned up dive 
watches marked “Nautoscaph” from former Breitling importer 
Wakmann, as well as from Solvil et Titus, Emewo, and Andre 
Bouchard. Varied in styling, they nevertheless all seemed to 
share the distinctive double-domed caseback and the impressive 
999-foot depth rating of the Alsta. 

IN THE DAYS AFTER its arrival, our Jaws watch gave up a few 
but not all of its secrets on the workbench. Whatever its prove¬ 
nance, someone had worked hard to construct a rather impres¬ 
sive piece of horology for the time period. The stainless-steel 
case employs what in the ’60s would have been state-of-the-art 
features to achieve water-resistance: a wide inner rear gasket 
that bears directly on the caseback to increase sealing surface 
area, and an oversize spring-loaded crown with multiple inter¬ 
nal water seals, using the same submarine-hatch principle as 
Rolex and IWC, in which increasing water pressure actually in¬ 
creases the effectiveness of the seal. 
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Left: Hooper’s watch is reborn, using a vintage 
Alsta Nautoscaph and a Speidel Mach 1 
expandable bracelet. Below, left: the story 
behind the Alstater Watch Company, whose 
brand name appears on the movement, 
remains a mystery. 


The Jaws watch movement is a rather luxe version of the 
Valjoux 2452, an old design that actually lives on today in the 
highly regarded, contemporary ETA 2824. A design that makes 
old-time watchmakers smile in admiration, the 2452 in the Jaws 
watch has the kind of components that you might find today on¬ 
ly in watches above $5,000, including a screw balance and a 
rhodium-plated ebauche. 

Looking back at skin-diving magazines of the era gave us an¬ 
other perspective: at that time, a divers’ watch was a key piece 
of safety equipment, the only way to prevent decompression 
sickness. And the choices for an honest-to-goodness divers’ 
watch that could survive more than a dishwashing expedition 
were few: well-heeled adventurers might choose a Rolex Sub¬ 
mariner or Omega Seamaster, their less affluent friends a Seiko 
6300-series or possibly a Zodiac SeaWolf, both at that time sold 
principally at military PXs. In that era, the Nautoscaph would 
have been a genuine bargain: a moderately priced divers’ watch 
guaranteed to a depth greater than the Rolex Submariner of the 
day (300 meters versus the Rolex rating of 200 meters). 

In short, all very appropriate for a certain scruffy shark ex¬ 
pert from Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute known to invest 
his considerable family wealth in unpretentious but high-grade 
marine electronics, cages, and dive gear. In 1974, an Alsta Nau¬ 
toscaph would have been a very plausible choice to place on Dr. 
Matt Hooper’s wrist. 

THOUGH NOT LIKELY the actual watch worn by Dreyfuss, the 
Jaws watch has been identified and captured in archetype. Now 
mated with the correct period porthole bracelet, it looks exactly 
like the timepiece worn during the harried Martha’s Vineyard 
filming. But there are certainly other mysteries beckoning to in¬ 
trepid watch buffs. No one seems to know what company actu¬ 
ally designed and manufactured the innovative Jaws watch, sold 
it under many names, then allowed it to lapse into obscurity. 
Did the little known Alstater Watch Company actually engineer 
the impressive Nautoscaph? Did another factory develop the 
entire design and sell it as a private-label piece to any wholesaler 
ready to order 50 of them? 

But those are hunts for another day. Tonight, they’re running 
The Shaw shank Redemption on TV, commercial-free. And at¬ 
tention must be paid. O 

Gary and Christian Stock are brother watch aficionados who 
also share a background in computer science and film lore. 
Technical analysis and watch photography are by Stephen 
Hammersley, www. villagewatchmaker. com. 
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The TAG Heuer Grand Carrera Calibre 36 RS 
Caliper Chronograph measures time to 1/10 of a 

second — and then magnifies it. 
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TEST 

TAG Heuer Grand Carrera Calibre 36 RS 


: look at the dial of the TA(j 
Caliper Chronograph a^ 
|jary chrono. Introduced 
tld’s first automatic , 
^called a vernier j 
liaL 


f Grand Carrera Calibre 36 
(fnow right away it is no or- 
5, the Caliper Chrono is the 
|raph with a rotating caliper 
le scale, which slides around the 
w \l\ 0-second measurements by a fac¬ 
tor ot rO^MHHgTfmuch easier to read fractions of a second. 
Another peculiarity of the watch is that it uses disk displays to 
show the elapsed hours at 6 o’clock and elapsed minutes at 3 
o’clock. Then there’s the linear small seconds indication at 9 
o’clock. And how about that decorated steel bridge sitting 
smack dab in the middle of the dial? 

It’s the caliper scale that gives the watch its greatest distinc¬ 
tion (and its name). Vernier scales are familiar to most people 
from slide rules. They are used to measure fractions of a given 
unit. For example: to read 1/10 millimeter, the user checks 
which graduation corresponds exactly or most closely with a 
millimeter mark. (The last photo of this article provides an ex¬ 
ample: the vernier scale begins directly after the 11 millimeter 
line, and its “1” index is precisely aligned with a millimeter 
mark. The caliper therefore shows 11.1 millimeters.) 

TAG Heuer has adapted this device to measure time inter¬ 
vals instead of lengths. On a wristwatch, the linear track of a 
caliper rule is circular so that it can interact with the central 
chrono-seconds hand. Here’s how the scale works: After stop¬ 
ping the chronograph, the wearer uses the red-striped crown at 
10 o’clock to turn the caliper scale along the edge of the dial un¬ 
til the red triangle at the zero point on the scale lines up precise¬ 
ly with the red tip of the chrono-seconds hand. On the photo on 
the previous page, the chrono-seconds hand has stopped be¬ 
tween 37 and 38. You use the caliper scale to get the one-tenth- 
of-a-second measurement. Here’s how: the caliper scale lies 
flush with the watch’s 60-minute track. Examine the markers on 
the caliper scale to see which marker lines up most exactly with 
a marker on the 60-minute scale. In the photo, you can see that 
the only marker on the caliper scale that lines up precisely with 
a line on the 60-second scale is the 4, indicating 4/10ths of a sec¬ 
ond. So the chronograph hand reads 37. 4 seconds. 


THE WATCH’S UNUSUAL 
VERNIER SCALE, LINEAR 
ROTATING DISK COUNTERS. 


THE ONLY FREQUENCY that makes measurement of a tenth 
of a second possible is five Hertz, or 10 vibrations per second. 
TAG Heuer did not have to search very long to find a reliable 
movement with this frequency. Its sister brand in the LVMH 
Group, Zenith, makes the most famous one, the El Primero 
chronograph movement. Its advantages include a powerful ec¬ 
centric fine regulator with a long regulator pointer and a Glucy- 
dur balance that is resistant to temperature fluctuations. The El 
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TAG Heuer Grand Carrera Calibre 36 RS 


SPECS 

TAG HEUER GRAND CARRERA CALIBRE 
36 RS CALIPER CHRONOGRAPH 


Manufacturer: TAG Heuer SA, 

Rue L.-J.-Chevrolet 6a, CH-2300 La Chaux- 
de-Fonds, Switzerland 

Reference number: CAV5115.FT6019 

Functions: Hour, minute, linear small 
seconds; chronograph with 30-minute 
and 12-hour counters; date 

Movement: Calibre 36 RS COSC, derived 
from the Zenith El Primero 400, automat¬ 
ic; COSC-certified chronometer; chrono¬ 
graph; 36,000 vph; 31 jewels; eccentric 
fine regulation; Glucydur balance; Kif 
shock absorption; 50-hour power reserve; 
diameter = 30 mm 


Primero’s only technical drawback is that it lacks a hack mech¬ 
anism, which makes it impossible to precisely set the time. 

Onto the reliable El Primero base caliber TAG Heuer adds 
its own in-house disk displays for elapsed minutes and hours 
and running seconds. The engraved, skeletonized rotor with 
Geneva stripes as well as the “C36” engraving are also TAG 
Heuer additions. Other visual treats — like exposed wheels, 
blued screws, line finishes and polished and beveled edges — be¬ 
long to the Zenith base movement. 

After adding modifications to the base caliber, TAG desig¬ 
nates the movement as Caliber 36 RS (the “RS” refers to the 
disks, or “rotating systems,” for the chronograph minutes and 
hours). All Caliper Chronograph movements are certified 
chronometers, tested for accuracy by the Swiss testing agency 
COSC. It’s worth noting that the only position not tested by 
COSC (the rarely occurring position “crown right”) showed 
results that jumped far into the positive range in our test. This 
increased the maximum deviation to seven seconds. As a result, 
the Grand Carrera Calibre 36 RS Caliper Chronograph re- 



Case: Stainless steel with curved, double¬ 
sided nonreflective crystal; sapphire case- 
back with crossbar and six screws; water- 
resistant to 100 meters 


Strap and clasp: Rubber strap with stain- 
less-steel folding clasp 


Rate results: 

(Deviation in seconds per day): 
Chronograph off/on 

Dial up +3 +1 


Dial down 


Crown up 


Crown down 0 -1 


Crown left -1 0 


Crown right +6 +4 


Greatest rate deviation: 7 5 


Average deviation: +2.3 +1.2 


Average amplitude: 


Horizontal positions 285- 263 Q 


Vertical positions 274- 243- 


Dimensions: Diameter = 43 mm, 
height = 14.5 mm, weight = 140 g 


Variations: With steel bracelet ($7,900); 
with black PVD-coated titanium case and 
rubber strap ($8,900) or alligator strap 
($8,900) 


Price: $7,900 


The chronograph pushers are fluted; 
the oversized crown features the 
TAG Heuer logo. 
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SCORES 


TAG HEUER GRAND CARRERA CALIBRE 


36 RS CALIPER CHRONOGRAPH 


Strap and clasp (max. 10 points): The 

high-quality strap is quite thin but well 
made. Stainless steel bars on the strap 
ends and simple but sturdy safety folding 
clasp with adjustable strap add style. 8 

Operation (5): Ridged chronograph 
pushers and fluted crown increase com¬ 
fort but the additional crown is difficult 
to reach. The movement does not have a 
hack mechanism. 3 

Case (10): The case is water-resistant to 
100 meters, rich in details and very well 
finished. Its single fault: the edge be¬ 
tween the lugs and the steel strap ends 
collects dust. 9 



ceived just eight of 10 points for rate results in our test scores, 
despite having met the standards for a chronometer. The aver¬ 
age rate is low, at +2.3 seconds per day, and improves still fur¬ 
ther to +1.2 seconds per day when the chronograph is engaged, 
with amplitudes remaining stable. The fact that the chrono¬ 
graph disks have a compensating effect on the rate is proven by 
the low deviation of five rather than seven seconds per day 
when the chronograph is on. The watch is regulated so pre¬ 
cisely that it hardly shows any minus values in any of the posi¬ 
tions, while still consistently running ahead slightly. If you're 
trying to catch a train, you’re more likely to arrive a bit too ear¬ 
ly than too late. 

THIS GRAND CARRERA’S stainless-steel case is excellently 
finished. The case frame, bezel (with an engraved tachymeter 
track) and screw-down sapphire caseback have both polished 
and brushed surfaces. The two fluted crowns with the TAG 
Heuer logo and the ridged chronograph pushers with black 
highlights complete the overall high-quality appearance of the 
case. The top sapphire crystal is curved and nonreflective on 
both sides, while the sapphire caseback is divided by a steel bar. 
This is an attractive design feature but it should be reserved for 
watches with less interesting movements. The case is held in 
place by six screws and is water-resistant to 100 meters. 

The multi-layered dial is just as nicely finished as the case, 
with deep ridges, applied markers, a deep date window and the 
attractive bonus of two steel bridges with beveled and polished 


Design (15): The dynamic technical sport 
watch design is attractive and balanced. 
Only the illogical placement of the 
minute counter marker is distracting. 14 

Legibility (5): Ease of reading the stan¬ 
dard hour and minutes is average, but 
the elapsed time is more difficult to read. 
Plus, the linear small seconds has no 
detail track. 2 

Wearing comfort (10): The thin rubber 
strap is not an adequate counterweight 
to the very heavy case, but wins points 
for its suppleness and ventilation holes. 
The clasp has a few sharp edges. 7 

Movement (20): TAG Heuer adds disk 
displays on top of the reliable, finely dec¬ 
orated, COSC-certified El Primero chrono¬ 
graph caliber from its fellow LVMH brand, 
Zenith. 17 

Rate results (10): The timing machine 
recorded mostly good individual rates 
and an average deviation; the maximum 
difference between the various positions 
was somewhat poorer. 8 

Overall value (15): The finishing and the 
movement justify the high price. 12 

TOTAL: 80 POINTS 
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TEST 

TAG Heuer Grand Carrera Calibre 36 RS 


edges, and cotes de Geneve finishing. The date at 4:30 is re¬ 
cessed because its disk lies beneath the rotating system. 

The caliper scale at the edge of the dial consists of three 
curved steel bars; they provide a balanced effect, even though 
two of them have no function. This could have been avoided by 
using a triple vernier scale. Wearers will find that the crown at 
10 o’clock is inconveniently placed; a triple vernier scale would 
have meant turning the crown as little as possible. 

The unusual design of the watch unifies sport and technolo¬ 
gy. Still, there are some features that bear scrutiny. The place¬ 
ment of the red marker on the minute counter, for example, 
makes no sense. It is crooked, offset from the usual horizontal 
position by one marker. Also, because they are the same color, 
the hands are difficult to distinguish from the dial bridges and 
are highly reflective under strong light. All the hands are some¬ 
what too short and don't reach the corresponding tracks. Plus, 
the triangle on the vernier scale doesn’t reach the seconds hand. 

The disk displays for the chronograph minute and hour, 
while quite unusual, are difficult to read; one problem is that the 
numerals are quite small. The linear running seconds indicator 
at 9 o’clock has no detailed track. Instead, a disk with printed 
graduation marks moves behind a cutout in the dial. For design 
reasons, the beginning of the track as well as some of the rotat¬ 
ing hash marks are red. It looks as if they have something to do 
with the chronograph function, which also has red indicators, 
but they do not. The watch’s legibility is below average. 

Aside from the additional crown being hard to reach and 
the lack of a hack mechanism, operation is easy — the ridged 
chronograph pushers work smoothly and the fluted screwed 


crown locks cleanly in its positions. The watch feels good on 
the wrist thanks to the snugly fitting case and the suppleness of 
the ventilated rubber strap. The imbalance of the heavy case 
and the very thin strap is a distraction, however, as are the two 
sharp edges on the inner side of the clasp. Otherwise, the high- 
quality rubber strap and the carefully constructed simple fold¬ 
ing clasp and the adjustable strap adjustment leave nothing to 
be desired. The strap has rounded edges to make it simpler to 
thread into the elegant clasp. The closure itself is constructed 
of a solid piece of stainless steel and bears a relief of the brand 
logo. It closes reliably. The solid stainless steel elements with 
engraved TAG Heuer name, attached to the ends of the strap 
with two large-headed screws, are a visual bonus. This creates 
a virtually seamless connection with the case even though the 
strap is fastened with conventional spring bars. It’s only un¬ 
fortunate that the rounded edges of the steel strap ends do not 
follow the curvature of the lugs as this creates an edge that col¬ 
lects dust. 

What is true for the strap is true for the rest of the watch. 
The Grand Carrera Calibre 36 RS Caliper Chronograph is com¬ 
plex in both its design and finishes, though some details need 
improvement. The $7,900 price is justified by the high quality of 
all its components, not to mention the beautiful and precise 
movement within. In fact, Zenith watches with the El Primero 
caliber cost significantly more. 

Anyone who can live without a hack mechanism, and is pre¬ 
pared to put a bit more effort into reading the time, will find un¬ 
limited pleasure with this striking sports watch and its exciting 
additional functions. O 


The clasp can be adjusted to any 
length along the rubber strap. 
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We test A. Lange & Sohne’s mechanical digital watch, 
the Zeitwerk, which combines a groundbreaking design 
concept with classic Lange features. 
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Pros 

+ Ingenious design 
+ Innovative movement technology 
+ Value for the price 


Cons 

- Visible difference in height between 
first and second minute digits 

- Minute disk moves slightly before 
jumping to the next minute 












motions are sure to run high among fans 
of A. Lange & Sohne watches when the 
new Lange Zeitwerk appears in jewelers’ 
display windows this year. Some will love 
the offbeat design concept, while others 
may dismiss it as straying too far from the 
“classic” features they expect. Many will 
compare it to the Lange 1, a watch that 
became the German manufacturer’s most 
recognizable and successful model thanks 
to its unconventional, offset display. The 
Zeitwerk is expected to achieve similar 
notoriety, with its new design concept 
that may very well influence the style of 
Lange models in the future. 

The watch cuts a striking figure. Its 
most dramatic feature is the winged Ger¬ 
man silver time bridge that extends over 
the dial to frame the digital hour and 
minutes displays as well as the small sec¬ 
onds subdial, effectively unifying all these 
elements. Besides its aesthetic appeal, this 
bridge is also a functional part of the 
movement: it holds the arbor for the two 
minute disks with an unusual colorless 
jewel and is secured visibly to the main- 
plate by a screw. In conjunction with the 
two digital displays this creates a harmo¬ 
niously balanced image. The Zeitwerk is 
immediately recognizable as a Lange 
product, with its “auf” (up) and “ab” 
(down) indications on the power display 
and unique shape of the hands. The shape 
of the case reflects typical Lange styling, 
and even the digital displays have a famil¬ 
iar look: they use the same type of nu¬ 
merals as do the large date indications on 
many other Lange watches. Lange dis¬ 
pensed with the usual bar between the 


first and second digits of the display 
(shown with two disks), which is an ap¬ 
pealing aesthetic touch. 

HISTORICALLY SPEAKING, the Zeit¬ 
werk is preceded by the Dresden Semper- 
oper five-minute watch, built by J.C. 
Friedrich Gutkaes (Ferdinand A. Lange’s 
teacher and later father-in-law) in 1841. 
In that watch, the hours appear as Roman 
numerals in the first window while the 
second window, showing the minutes, ad¬ 
vances only every five minutes (i.e., the 
numerals 00 are followed by 05, then 10, 
and so on). 

The minute indication on the Zeitwerk 
is much more precise and involves a shift 
every minute. This “jumping” minute in¬ 
dication has presented a massive challenge 
for other watch companies that have at¬ 
tempted it. Harry Winston, for example, 
did not get its Opus 3 to work until six 
years after its introduction, and the 
Porsche Design Indicator, with digital dis¬ 
play of chronograph hours and minutes, 
had to be redesigned after its debut. 

The problem is the enormous force re¬ 
quired to move the disks. While the date 
disk advances only once per day, the three 
disks needed for displaying the hour and 
the two digits for the minutes require a to¬ 
tal of 1,608 advances per day. The strong 
spring that is needed for this is the reason 

The caliber developed for the 
Zeitwerk, with its skeletonized bridge 
for the constant-force escapement 
and numerous decorative finishes, 
is a feast for the eye. 
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TEST 

A. Lange & Sohne Zeitwerk 



ENSURES CONSISTENT RATES AND 


A CONSTANT-FORCE ESCAPEMENT 


ADVANCES THE MINUTE DISK. LANGE 
PRODTC 


SPRING AND HAIRSPRING. 


Lange used the ingenious constant- 
force mechanism to solve the problem of 
decreasing rate precision due to energy 
required for advancing the disks. This re¬ 
fined yet complicated technology was 
used in a slightly different way in the 
Lange 31. It ensures that a constant 
amount of torque is delivered to the bal¬ 
ance wheel independent of the state of the 
mainspring. Lange produces its own hair¬ 
springs in addition to the spring for the 
constant-force escapement, bringing the 
number of components in the Zeitwerk 
to an impressive 388. 

Close examination of the constant- 
force escapement reveals that its pallet 
must hold back the entire torque of the 
powerful barrel alone, so it is essential 
that the pallet stone be fastened securely. 
There were no problems with the compa¬ 
ny’s own test watches (which were set to 
run at 12 times normal speed, the equiva¬ 
lent of 10 years of operation, while also 
being subjected to extreme impact tests). 
However, our test watch contained one of 
the first production movements and 
stopped advancing correctly after only a 
short time because a pallet stone had 
shifted out of place. Afterward, Lange re¬ 
placed the shellac it had been using with a 
strong adhesive in all completed watches. 
In addition, the company redesigned the 
column wheel to be sturdier and more re¬ 


fer a significant difference in power be¬ 
tween the watch’s fully wound and nearly 
unwound state. In fact, an even stronger 
spring would be needed in order to utilize 
only the relatively constant mid-range 
torque. And while A. Lange & Sohne has 
experience with strong springs, as in the 
Lange 31 with its entire month of power 
reserve, the spring in the Zeitwerk had to 
be even stronger than that. 

LANGE CREATED AND PATENTED an 

innovative barrel with the goal of keeping 
the watch’s dimensions relatively small. 
This design reverses the conventional 
principle of winding up and winding 
down. The high-friction bearing for the 
spring barrel is used for winding the 
movement; this ensures that the barrel 
wheel can turn in a minimized friction 
bearing as the watch winds down, leaving 
more energy in the mainspring for power¬ 
ing the disk mechanism. 

Since too much power can damage 
the mechanical components, a tiny gover¬ 
nor within the Lange Zeitwerk turns ex¬ 
actly 525,600 times per year. The outer 
minute disk advances by one step while a 
fly vane decelerates it. This component — 
shaped like a tiny revolving door — cre¬ 
ates air resistance to slow the movement 
but still allows the disk to advance within 
a fraction of a second each minute. 
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SPECS | 

A. LANGE & SOHNE ZEITWERK 


Manufacturer: Lange Uhren GmbH, 
Altenberger Strasse 15, 01768 Glashutte, 
Germany 

Reference number: 140.029 

Functions: Jumping hours and minutes 
(digital), small seconds, power reserve 
indication 

Movement: L043.1, manual-winding; 
18,000 vph; 68 jewels; Incabloc shock ab¬ 
sorption; Glucydur balance; eccentric fine 
regulation; swan neck fine regulation for 
the beat; in-house hairspring; constant- 
force escapement with in-house spring, 
hand-engraved balance bridge and es¬ 
cape wheel bridge; diameter = 33.6 mm; 
height = 9.3 mm; 36-hour power reserve 

Case: White gold, sapphire crystal in front 
and back, caseback held by six screws, 
water-resistant to 30 meters 

Strap and clasp: Hand-stitched crocodile 
strap with white-gold pronged clasp 

Rate results: 

(deviations in seconds per 24 hours) 


Dial up +3 

Dial down +4 

Crown up 0 

Crown down +1 

Crown left 0 

Crown right +1 

Greatest deviation: 4 

Average deviation: +1.5 

Average amplitude: 

Horizontal positions 292° 

Vertical positions 255° 


Dimensions: Diameter = 41.9 mm, 
height= 12.6 mm, weight= 141 g 

Variations: Rose or yellow gold; platinum 
($75,900) 

Price: $54,500 


liable. After this repair, our test watch ran 
perfectly for the entire duration of the 
three-week test. 

THE SAPPHIRE CRYSTAL caseback 
provides an excellent view of the large 
movement, which is truly a work of art: 
Every part exhibits hand-executed finish¬ 
es and brilliant gold-finished engraving; 
details like the screwed gold chatons and 
hand-engraved balance and pallet bridges 
radiate the highest level of craftsmanship. 
The three-quarter plate for the escape 
wheel is decorated with a Glashutte stripe 
finish, the mainplate with perlage, and 
visible gears with a Glashutte sunburst 
finish. The end plate of the escape wheel 
is high-polished, and the screws are pol¬ 
ished and partially blued. The delicate 
bridge for the constant-force escapement 
shines with a line finish and two screwed 
gold chatons. Some (but not all) of the 
mainplate’s edges are beveled and pol¬ 
ished. As in the Richard Lange watch, the 
large balance wheel has eccentric regulat¬ 
ing weights instead of regulating screws. 

The movement was adjusted as care¬ 
fully as it was decorated. Measurements 
on the timing machine showed a minimal 
positional error of only four seconds. The 
Zeitwerk ran slightly ahead in all posi¬ 
tions, and the average deviation was quite 
low, at only +1.5 seconds per day. More¬ 
over, even after the watch had been worn 
under real conditions for three weeks, the 
watch showed exactly the same results. 

It takes some time to become accus¬ 
tomed to reading the disks within the 
windows; a standard digital display reads 
much differently. However, while it is 
much easier to read the approximate time 
on a standard analog watch dial, reading 
the exact time is actually easier on this 
watch thanks to the large numerals in the 
windows. And if only the right third of 
the watch is peeking out from under your 
sleeve, you can still easily read the min¬ 
utes — a practical feature, since most of 
us usually know the hour. 

The barely audible click that occurs 
when the minute disks advance sounds 
like a tiny lock snapping into place, and is 
only slightly louder than the ticking of the 
Lange movement. Less pleasing is the 
warning sound we all know from me- 
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scores 

A. LANGE & SOHNE ZEITWERK 


Strap and clasp (10): The beautifully 
patterned crocodile strap is carefully 
hand-stitched, but the attractive and 
practical buckle closure could have 
been polished more carefully. 9 

Operation (5): The large crown is easy 
to pull. A hack mechanism stops the 
balance, and minutes can be set either 
forward or backward. 4 

Case (10): The white-gold case is polished 
with exquisite care. The caseback makes 
the watch appear flatter than it really is. 9 

Design (15): The digital display features 
a groundbreaking design that could, 
like the Lange 1, be a trendsetter without 
fully breaking from tradition. 15 

Legibility (5): The time can be read 
quickly and much more accurately than 
on a watch with hands, though the large 
numerals remain dark at night. 4 

Wearing comfort (10): Despite a case 
diameter of almost 42 mm, the watch is 
comfortable to wear, thanks to the 
sloping lugs and pronged buckle. 9 

Movement (20): The jumping time indi¬ 
cation requires a great deal of mainte¬ 
nance, but the newly developed barrel 
and constant-force escapement with 
governor and fly vane provide an excel¬ 
lent solution. The movement is also a 
feast for the eye, thanks also to Lange’s 
elaborate surface finishes. 19 

Rate results (10): The in-house springs 
for the balance and constant-force es¬ 
capement paid off with low positional er¬ 
rors and an excellent average deviation. 9 

Overall value (15): The price of the watch 
is high but appropriate due to its superi¬ 
or quality and technical innovations. 13 

TOTAL: 91 points 


The movemenfs remontoir 
bridge features partially 
blued screws, screwed gold 
chatons and a line finish 













chanical clocks, which is caused by the 
minute disk being slightly offset down¬ 
wards about six seconds before it jumps. 

The case, with its satin-finish center 
section and narrowing lugs, is the picture 
of reserved elegance. The slightly raised 
caseback has a concave edge that makes 
the watch appear flatter than it actually 
is. Every surface boasts excellent polish¬ 
ing and finishing. 

The hand-stitched crocodile strap has 
fully turned edges and an attractively 
large pattern. The distinctly shaped 
pronged buckle might have been more 
carefully polished on its inner surface, 
but the clever strap design ensures that 
the clasp lies snugly against the inner 
wrist and the strap bends very little. For¬ 
tunately, the rather sharp edges of the 
clasp are not very noticeable when wear¬ 
ing the watch. Despite its large size (al¬ 
most 42 mm) the Zeitwerk lies comfort¬ 
ably on the wrist. Though the strap is ini¬ 


The numeral disks have a 
multi-layered design. 


tially quite stiff, it did become more sup¬ 
ple after a short period of wear; and the 
crown, though placed very near the bot¬ 
tom edge of the case, does not touch the 
wrist thanks to its strategic position at 
half past one o’clock. 

The Zeitwerk’s price ($54,500) is high, 
but worth it. A comparable model, the 
Lange 31, was introduced in 2007 with a 
power reserve of one month and a con¬ 
stant-force escapement. It has similar com¬ 
plications and, at $114,000, costs more 
than twice as much. If the Zeitwerk had 
been introduced before the financial crisis, 
its price would have surely been much 
higher, so prospective customers might 
find it to be quite a value for the price. O 





Ladies’ 


Patek Philippe has launched its 
new in-house, manual-wind 
chronograph movement in, of 
all things, a women’s watch. 



BY NORMA BUCHANAN ■ 1 1 t was a good news/bad news kind of 

thing. In November, Patek Philippe held 
a press party at its newly refurbished 
Paris boutique to unveil a new, in-house, 
manual-wind chronograph movement. 
Watch fans had long looked forward to 
it: a new Patek caliber is always big news, 
® ' and this one, a follow-up to the in-house 

automatic chronograph Patek Philippe 
introduced four years ago, was eagerly 
anticipated. 

Trouble is, the new movement, Cal¬ 
iber CH 29-535 PS, is inside a women’s 
watch. For now, men can only ogle, wait¬ 
ing for the day (probably at the upcom¬ 
ing Baselworld fair) when the CH 29-535 
PS will be introduced in a men’s model. 

Why did Patek choose to put its new 
movement in a diamond-encrusted, opa¬ 
line dialed, cushion-shaped women’s 
watch (it’s called, appropriately, the 
Ladies First Chronograph) and keep men 
waiting for their own version? 

Novelty is a big reason, says one 
Patek executive: the ladies-first move is 
so out-there that it’s bound to get tongues 


wagging about the new caliber. (The 
watch’s price tag, $79,800, will also 
help.) 

Plus, says Thierry Stern, president of 
Patek Philippe, demand is growing for 
women’s complicated pieces. What began 
in Asian markets a few years ago has now 
become a global phenomenon. “I heard 
the whole world saying that it’s time for a 
nice complicated ladies’ watch,” says 
Stern. 

This is despite the fact that Patek 
Philippe’s most popular women’s watch 
— one of the biggest success stories in the 
women’s-watch category — is the Twen¬ 
ty-4. Ninety percent of Twenty-4 watches 
sold are quartz-powered. Stern says there 
will always be a place for quartz in the 
Patek ladies’ lineup because of the design 
flexibility it offers. But mechanical pieces, 
including complicated ones, have a bright 
future, he believes. 

His conviction was reinforced by con¬ 
sumers’ response to the very thin refer¬ 
ence 5959, introduced in 2005. That 
watch contains in-house Caliber CH R 
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CLOSE-UP 

Patek Philippe Ladies First Chronograph 


The 29.60-mm wide, 
manual-wind CH 29-535 
PS is visible through the 
watch’s sapphire caseback. 


27-525 PS, the slimmest split-seconds 
chronograph with column-wheel move¬ 
ment ever made. Its svelte profile appeals 
to women who eschew chunkier compli¬ 
cated pieces. “When we launched the thin 
split-seconds 5959 we could see there 
was demand for such a watch for ladies,” 
Stern says. (Patek produces just a few of 
these watches each year, so very few peo¬ 
ple, male or female, have ever worn one.) 
Patek also got a warm reception for an¬ 
other women’s complicated mechanical, 
the annual calendar model, which, like 
the 5959, came out in 2005. 

The new movement will, over time, 
replace Caliber CH 27-70, launched in 
1986, and for nearly two decades the 
base for all Patek Philippe chronographs. 
The CH 27-70 is based on Caliber 2310, 
made by Manufacture Breguet (the new 
name of Nouvelle Lemania) exclusively 
for Patek Philippe, which embellishes and 
reworks it extensively. 

The CH 29-535 PS will be in short 
supply for some time. Patek Philippe 
manufactured just a few pieces of the new 


movement last year. This year, Patek 
could produce as many as 500 to 700 
movements, but it’s too early to know ex¬ 
actly how many, Stern says. 

THE MOVEMENT is what many people 
call a “traditional” or “classic” chrono¬ 
graph, meaning that it has has a column 
wheel and horizontal coupling. It’s about 
2 mm wider but slightly thinner than the 
CH 27-70. 

The new chrono nonetheless has sev¬ 
eral unusual features. One is its 30-minute 
counter (located just below 3 o’clock), a 
so-called “instantaneous” minute count¬ 
er. In this type of counter the hand jumps 
to the next minute exactly at the 60th sec¬ 
ond rather than moving in a continuous 
progression, or, as in a so-called “semi-in- 
stantaneous counter,” starting to move at 
about the 58th second and jumping at the 
60th second. Patek chose this type of 
counter, which is more difficult to make 
than the other two, because it is easier to 
read: there can be no confusion about 
which minute the hand is pointing to. 
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Reference number: 7071R 


Functions: Hours, minutes, running sec¬ 
onds subdial, chronograph with instanta 
neous 30-minute counter, stop-seconds 
function 


Movement: Caliber CH 29-535 PS, 
manual-wind, developed and manufac¬ 
tured in-house; column-wheel, horizon¬ 
tal-clutch chronograph; 28,800 vph; 
diameter = 29.6 mm; height = 5.35 mm; 
power reserve = 65 hrs. (58 hrs. with 
chronograph running); 4-spoke Gyromax 
balance; Breguet balance spring; 33 
jewels; Patek Philippe quality seal 


Case: Rose gold, sapphire crystal front 
and back, 136 diamonds (approx. 0.58 ct.) 
set in dial flange 


Strap and clasp: Alligator strap with rose- 
gold pronged buckle 


Dimensions: Diameter = 35 mm x 39 mm, 
height = 10.95 mm 


Variations: Silver-colored opaline or 
black opaline dial 


Price: $79,800 


CLOSE-UP 

Patek Philippe Ladies First Chronograph 


The movement has a 
column wheel, horizontal 
clutch and several 
technical innovations. 
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SPECS 


PATEK PHILIPPE LADIES FIRST 
CHRONOGRAPH 


Manufacturer: Patek Philippe, Chemin du 
Pont-du-Centenaire 141, CH-1228, Plan- 
les-Ouates, Switzerland 


The movement also has six technical 
innovations for which Patek Philippe has 
either applied for, or already been grant¬ 
ed, patents: 

1. An optimized tooth profile. The 
shape of the teeth on the chronograph 
wheel and clutch wheel are such that they 
mesh more smoothly than on other 
chronographs, Patek says. Patek first 
used this shape in the CH R 27-525 split- 
seconds chronograph. It has three advan¬ 
tages. First, it eliminates the jumping 
backwards or forwards that sometimes 
occurs when a chronograph is started. 
Second, it minimizes quivering of the 
chronograph seconds hand. Third, it re¬ 
duces friction, making for less wear and 
tear and greater efficiency. Because of the 
shape of the teeth, the chronograph sec¬ 
onds hand can be kept running constant¬ 
ly. Doing so reduces the movement’s 
power reserve to 58 hours. (Being able to 
use the chronograph seconds hand as a 
constantly running seconds hand is also a 
feature of Patek’s in-house automatic 
chronograph movement, introduced in 
2006 in reference 5960, but there it’s due 
to the movement’s vertical clutch, not the 
shape of the teeth.) 

2. A column-wheel cap that can be 
used to adjust the degree of penetration 
between the chronograph wheel and 
clutch wheel. In other chronographs, this 


adjustment is made by means of an eccen¬ 
tric next to the clutch wheel. Patek says its 
system enables more precise adjustment. 

3. Improved synchronization between 
the clutch lever and blocking lever. (The 
clutch lever engages and disengages the 
chronograph wheel from the clutch 
wheel; the blocking lever blocks the 
chronograph wheel so that the chrono¬ 
graph hand stops instantly.) In a standard 
chronograph, this synchronization oc¬ 
curs by means of the column wheel. In the 
CH 29-535 PS, however, the clutch lever 
has a special finger that directly synchro¬ 
nizes the clutch lever and blocking lever. 
Patek says this enables the watchmaker 
to adjust the control sequences more pre¬ 
cisely because he has to deal with just one 
point rather than two. Furthermore, it di¬ 
minishes chronograph-hand jumps when 
the chronograph is started and stopped. 

4. A pierced-out minute-counter cam. 
The cam has a slot in it to prevent abrupt 
blocking when the wearer resets the 
chronograph. This reduces hand quiver, 
Patek says. 

5. Self-setting return-to-zero ham¬ 
mers. The hammers that reset the chrono¬ 
graph seconds hand and minutes counter 
are equipped with a self-setting system 
that makes it unnecessary to mechanically 
adjust the minute hammer function. This 
increases the reliability of the mechanism. 












6. Hammers pivoted between jewels. 
The seconds and minutes reset hammers 
are placed on the same axis between two 
jeweled bearings. Each hammer has its 
own spring that presses it against its re¬ 
spective cam. According to Patek, this 
system “assures that the hammers re¬ 
main precisely aligned in the vertical di¬ 
rection and improves the smoothness of 
their rotation.” 

The CH 29-535 PS is the first move¬ 
ment Patek has launched since it jetti¬ 
soned the Geneva Seal in favor of its own, 
in-house Patek Philippe Seal (see the June 
2009 issue of WatchTime, p. 22). The 
new seal is inscribed on the movement’s 
minute-counter bridge. 

Patek will add complications to the 
movement as the company incorporates it 
into men’s watches. These will include a 
perpetual calendar version, a successor to 
the company’s CH 27-70 Q. O 



The shapes of the teeth on the clutch and chronograph 
wheels are meant to reduce friction and enable smoother 
operation of the chronograph. 





The CH 29-535 PS has self-setting return- 
to-zero hammers. 











From Ralph Lauren, a rare look 
at a relic — the rose engine used 
to create guilloche patterns on 
watch cases and dials. 
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he rose engine, that Jules Verne-like con¬ 
traption on the preceding pages, is an en¬ 
dangered species. Only a few of them still 
exist, and more are not on the way: pro¬ 
duction ceased in the 1940s. But those 
that remain, nestled in a few privileged 
watch ateliers, continue to produce, as 
they have for 300 years, the intricate en¬ 
graving on watch cases and dials known 
as guilloche, or engine turning. 

Guilloche is a form of engraving that 
decorates objects with engraved lines to 
form geometric patterns. It gets its name 
from a French engineer named Guillot 
who is reputed to have invented the ma¬ 
chine. It is also referred to as an engine¬ 
turning machine. 

The rose engine shown in these pic¬ 
tures was produced in La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, Switzerland in 1897, and is still in 
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Pushed by the guillocheur, the pointed 
graver forms lines on the metal dial 
attached to the turning wheel. 










use in Switzerland. This is the machine 
that created the elaborate guilloche work 
on the Slim Classique collection intro¬ 
duced by the new Ralph Lauren Watch 
and Jewelry Co. last year. Lauren, a fan of 
guilloche decoration, selected a distinc¬ 
tive spiral barleycorn pattern for the dials 
and cases of his Slim Classique watches. 
The pattern has 80 waves woven in a se¬ 
ries of compact spirals from the outer to 
the inner portion of the dial. The central 
intersections are so fine that they are in¬ 
visible to the naked eye. 

People who can operate them are as 
rare as the machines themselves. That’s 
why most guilloche work is stamped. 
Stamping, however, flattens the metal, 
creating a dull surface. It cannot hold a 
candle to the beauty of genuine, old-fash¬ 
ioned, hand-guided guilloche (guilloche 
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guide a la main, as the Swiss refer to it). 
“Today in Switzerland only four guil- 
locheurs can be found who are still full¬ 
time practitioners of their craft,” says 
Guy Chatillon, CEO of RLWJ in Geneva. 
Just who does Ralph Lauren’s guilloche 
work is a trade secret. The company says 
only that it relies on Richemont Group 
suppliers that it prefers remain nameless. 
(RLWJ is a subsidiary of the Richemont 
Group.) 

So enamored is Ralph Lauren (the 
man and the company) with guilloche that 
the company assigned a photographer to 
try to capture the Old World essence of 
the engine-turning machine. Some of the 
photos are shown here. They offer a rare 
glimpse into the intricacies of the art of 
guillochage that transforms a blank piece 
of metal into a work of art. They also cast 
a rare spotlight on the treasured antique 
instrument that makes it. 

The photo on the opening spread 
shows the rose engine as the guillocheur 
sees it just before taking his position on 
the stool. The piece to be engraved is 
placed in the round holder in the center 
of the machine, just below the binocular 
microscope. To the left of the stool is a 
hand-cranked, belt-driven spindle, 
which the guillocheur turns with the left 
hand (hence the name engine-turning). 
With the right hand, he operates a car¬ 
riage with a graver, the cutting tool that 
engraves the metal with lines measuring 






three or four hundredths of a millimeter, 
thinner than a hair. The graver carriage 
and tool remain in a fixed position. The 
guilloche is formed by the guillocheur 
gently nudging the graver into the metal 
object (in this case a dial) in the revolv¬ 
ing holder. The engraved lines are 
formed as the holder revolves, via a sys¬ 
tem of wheels and pulleys, powered by 
the guillocheur turning the handle of the 
crank. The spindle revolves in a back- 
and-forth rocking motion as it follows a 
pattern determined by round guide tem¬ 
plates, called rosettes, positioned in the 
rose barrel behind the holder (hence the 
name “rose engine”). The art of guil¬ 
loche involves mastering the proper bal¬ 
ance between the rotation speed deter¬ 
mined by the guillocheur’s left hand and 
the pressure exerted on the graver by his 
right. 

“Engine turning is both time-consum¬ 
ing and unforgiving,” says Chatillon. 
“The speed of rotation and amount of 
pressure are both manually controlled. 
An absolutely steady hand and total con¬ 
centration are essential to ensure regular¬ 
ity of the pattern and correct depth of the 
engraving. A lapse in attention may pro¬ 
duce visible flaws, causing the work to be 
rejected.” You see the consequences in 
photo 2, a closeup of the work table on 
the far right of the machine, sprinkled 
with dials the guillocheur has rejected. 

Photo 4 shows the rosettes lined up in 
the rose barrel. The guillocheur selects a 
different rosette for each pattern he 
wants to engrave. Photos 5 and 6 show 
the graver etching the barleycorn pattern 
in the dial on the turning wheel. A tray 
collects the shavings, which, in the case of 
precious metals like gold and platinum, 
will be recycled (photo 7). 

Photo 8 shows the intricate barley¬ 
corn pattern on the finished dial still in 
the holder. Photo 9 shows the guilloched 
dials and bezels on two Ralph Lauren 
Slim Classique white gold men’s watches. 
On the left is the Slim Classique 42 MM, 
introduced last year ($16,500). On the 
right is the new Slim Classique 38 MM, 
which the firm is unveiling at this year’s 
SIHH salon in Geneva in January (price 
to be announced). O 

— Joe Thompson 
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Gerber’s 

Babies 


With an array of innovations for bis 
own brand and others, independent 
watchmaker p aul Gerber has become a 
force in modern horology. 

BYLUCIENF. TRUEB 


lthough Geneva and the Jura Mountains are the hubs of 
Switzerland’s watch industry, one of its most notable 
watchmakers lives and works in a suburb of Zurich, in 
a workshop on the ground floor of a single-family 
home. Paul Gerber was born in 1950 in Bern, where he 
studied watchm^ing with his fitter, the owner of a 
watch-and-jewelry shop. As an apprentice, he broad¬ 
ened his horizons by attending courses at the trade 
school in Zurich, which would become his adopted 
hometown. It was in Zurich that he met the woman 
whom he would marry, and it was there that he began 
his watchmaking career. When an opportunity arose to 
take over a watch shop in the Albisrieden neighborhood 
from its former owner, who was preparing to retire, 
Gerber did not hesitate, approaching his parents for the 
loan that would allow him to buy it. 

However, Gerber swiftly grew bored with the day- 
to-day affairs of the business: mundane tasks like 
changing batteries in quartz watches proved insuffi¬ 
ciently challenging for him. As a sideline, he began 
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PORTRAIT 

Paul Gerber 


restoring antique watches and clocks, 
soon earning such a fine reputation that 
he received commissions from museums 
and auction houses. In his watch shop, 
Gerber had an ample stock of old watch 
movements and components that his 
predecessor had left behind. Gerber had 
always enjoyed working in small dimen¬ 
sions, so he embarked on his other hobby 
of constructing miniature wall clocks. 
The first of these was scarcely larger than 
a matchbox. It was so beautiful that his 
friends and acquaintances inundated him 
with requests for similar little clocks. 
Gerber ultimately crafted a 10-piece se¬ 
ries of these. 

GERBER HAS always been interested 
primarily in watch movements: he re¬ 
gards the cases, with their protective 
function, as little more than necessary 
evils. Though he is well aware of the im¬ 
portance of design, he doesn’t want to be 
one of those watchmakers who focus on 
cases and dials while relying on outside 
movements to power their timepieces. 

Experimenting with boxwood, an ex¬ 
tremely hard material, Gerber built a tiny 
wall clock with wooden gears. Only after¬ 
ward did he learn that he had made the 
world’s smallest such clock, with a move¬ 


ment measuring a mere 22 mm in height. 
His ticking creation was duly included in 
the Guinness Book of Records in 1989. 
This clock is a miniature version of a 
Black Forest wall clock of the “cow’s tail, 
eye-rolling” type with striking mecha¬ 
nism. A face is painted above the dial, and 
the eyes in the face shift tirelessly back 
and forth in one-minute intervals. 

Gerber also used wood as the material 
for a nearly 75-mm-thick, one-handed 
verge fusee watch with only three wheels. 
He then collaborated with the goldsmith 
Gerd Dorschfeld in Italy to create an ex¬ 
clusive pendule mysterieuse. Its glass 
disks, which bear painted hands, are pow¬ 
ered from their peripheries, so Gerber had 
to build an especially powerful movement. 
He also made a miniaturized English man¬ 
telpiece clock for a collector’s dollhouse. 
For this timepiece, Gerber rebuilt a wrist- 
watch’s movement so that it would sup¬ 
port an antique rearward winding and 
hand-setting system with a tiny key. 

GERBER WAS among the first watch¬ 
makers to join the Academie Horlogere 
des Createurs Independants (AHCI), 
which was founded by Svend Andersen 
and Vincent Calabrese in 1984. Encour¬ 
aged by his colleagues, he soon became 
convinced that he could successfully ply 
his trade as an independent designer and 
maker of exclusive timepieces. He sold 
the watch shop in 1993 and has worked 
in his own home ever since, just as the 
traditional watchmakers in Switzerland’s 
Jura region had done since the early 18th 
century. Gerber discovered his genuine 
calling in 1995, when he was commis¬ 
sioned to install a tourbillon in a very 
complicated movement with grande and 
petite sonnerie and minute repeater that 
Louis Elysee Piguet had originally built 
for a lady’s pendant watch in 1892. 
Franck Muller in Geneva purchased the 
timepiece in 1992 and augmented it with 
a perpetual calendar, an equation-of-time 
display, a leap-year indicator, a moon- 
phase display, a 24-hour hand and a 
bimetallic thermometer. After perfecting 
the Piguet movement, Muller placed it in¬ 
side a classically simple platinum case. 
Upon completion, it was the world’s most 
complicated wristwatch, but in 1994 it 


Gerber built several wooden time¬ 
pieces, including this single-handed 
one, in the late 1980s and 1990s. 




In the Guinness Book of 
Records: the movement of the 
Cow’s Tail Eye-Rolling Watch 
is a mere 22 mm thick. 
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Paul Gerber 


lost that distinction to Gerald Genta’s 
Grande Sonnerie. But Lord Arran, the ec¬ 
centric British writer and political figure 
who had purchased the Piguet-Muller 
watch, still wasn’t satisfied: he wanted to 
add a tourbillon to the existing complica¬ 
tions. One of his conditions for the re¬ 
building was the retention of the original 
balance — a slit bimetallic type that pro¬ 
vides temperature compensation for the 
blued steel balance spring. Another was 
that the watch not become thicker due to 
the insertion of the tourbillon mecha¬ 
nism. Finally, Lord Arran wanted a flying 
tourbillon — a cantilevered tourbillon 
borne only on one end of its axis. 

Gerber complied with each stipula¬ 
tion, but the watch was still not a true 
grand complication because it didn’t in¬ 
clude a chronograph mechanism. He 
soon rectified that oversight, adding a 
rattrapante chronograph function, as 
well as a center-mounted seconds hand 
and a jumping minute counter. Though 
these additional functions added another 
level to the movement, they were inte¬ 
grated as far as possible into the existing 
one, thus preserving Piguet’s original de¬ 
sign philosophy. Power-reserve displays 
for the going train and the strike train fur¬ 
ther complicated the multifunctional 
marvel. The project consumed a total of 
11 years and wasn’t completed until 
2003. Afterward, Gerber also developed 
a flying tourbillon for Germany’s 
Glashiitte Original. 

EVENTUALLY, Gerber made his first 
wristwatches under his own name — 
beautiful pieces with retrograde seconds 
hands, a concept that Gerber was among 
the first to use in an actual working 
watch. Many other watch manufacturers 
have used retrograde hands since then, 
for every conceivable type of display. As a 
seconds hand, it looks odd because it 
moves much more slowly than one on a 
conventional watch: rather than complet¬ 
ing one full 360-degree arc each minute, 
Gerber’s indicator sweeps through only 
120 degrees each minute. When it reach¬ 
es the 60th second, the hand returns to 
zero without a significant loss of time. 
The module that controls the retrograde 
seconds hand is a mere 0.4 millimeters 


GERBER BEGAN 
RESTORING 

AND DOMESTIC 

HE SOON RECEIVED 

MUSEUMS AND 

~AucnoiuidusES. 


The “bright side” of the sculptural 
moon in Gerber’s Model 33 is 
studded with diamonds. 


thick and is installed atop a Peseux 7001 
caliber. It also includes a ring around the 
base movement. Both the module and the 
base are adorned with Geneva waves and 
are plated with gold and rhodium. More 
recently, Gerber patented an automatic 
version of this caliber with twin rotors, 
which is now used by Perrelet, most re¬ 
cently in its new Turbine watches. 

Gerber has announced, but not yet in¬ 
troduced, a 7.6-mm-thick manufacture 
movement with a big date display and a 
special seconds hand: the wearer can 
switch between seconde morte (where the 
seconds-hand advances in single-second 
increments as on a quartz watch) and the 
nearly continuous motion that character¬ 
izes the seconds hand of a standard me¬ 
chanical watch. The self-winding mecha¬ 
nism uses three synchronously running 
rotors made of gold or platinum, all of 
which are designed to rotate in the same 
plane without interfering with one anoth¬ 
er. Twin barrels amass enough power to 
keep the watch running for 100 hours. 
Gerber plans to use this caliber as a base 
movement, gradually adding complica¬ 
tions over time. 
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Also remarkable is Gerber’s five-mm- 
tall, hand-wound, shaped movement, 
Caliber 33 (34 mm x 28 mm) for the ton¬ 
neau-shaped Model 33 watch. Among 
Model 33’s most distinctive features is a 
moon-phase indicator at 11 o’clock fea¬ 
turing a spherical moon made of lapis 
lazuli; its “bright” hemisphere is diamond 
pave with 52 brilliant-cut diamonds. (By 
special request, Gerber can also make a 
version with engraved craters.) This con¬ 
struction isn’t possible with a movement 
from any external source, because no 
manufacturer makes one that could be 
pierced with the six-mm-diameter hole 
needed to accommodate Gerber’s moon. 
There’s also a version without the moon- 
phase; the seconds subdial on both ver¬ 
sions is located between 7 and 8 o’clock. 
Gerber inserted into this caliber his own 
escapement with three ruby pallets on the 
anchor and two concentric wreaths of 
teeth on the escape wheel. The escape¬ 
ment is conceived according to a principle 
put forth by George Daniels, inventor of 
Omega’s co-axial escapement —that only 
adjacent gliding forces are active. Al¬ 
though this minimizes wear and tear, the 
system still needs occasional doses of lu¬ 
brication. The two pallet jewels are made 
of ruby; the third, central jewel provides 
the impulse. Almost all parts of the move¬ 
ment and the accoutrements, including 
the milled guilloche dial and blued hands, 
are made in Gerber’s atelier. The compo¬ 
nents for the escapement are also made 
there. Only the escape wheel comes from 
an external source, the Mimotec firm in 
Sion. Gerber makes the wheels from hard, 
milled rose gold. The ruby jewels are set in 
golden chatons. 

GERBER ESPECIALLY enjoyed making 
entire movements and moving parts for 
the famous Faberge eggs. The first 
Faberge eggs had been created for the 
Russian czar Alexander III, but produc¬ 
tion ceased after 1917 and didn’t resume 
until the late 1990s. Yearly editions have 
been released since then, and the regulat¬ 
ing devices are made in Gerber’s work¬ 
shop. Gerber also builds for Faberge five 
different music-playing objects, with 
moving figures but without clockworks, 
using very large and powerful springs. 



Gerber added a tourbillon and a chronograph 
mechanism to the legendary Lord Arran watch, 
making it a true grand complication. 


GERBER MAKES 

.. 

MOVEMENT COMP6- 

.. 

ACCOUTREMENTS — 
E VE N THE M 
GUILLOCHE DIAL 
AND TH£ EE t/ED 
HANDS —IN HIS 
OWNATEEIEE. 


The series consists of 10 pieces, each us¬ 
ing the smallest music box currently 
available. In 2000, Gerber again built for 
Faberge two different egg-shaped time¬ 
pieces. The more complicated of the two 
features jumping hours and minutes, con¬ 
stellations, a moon and music. The move¬ 
ment is ensconced in the upper part of the 
egg; the winding occurs in the lower half, 
which also provides a home for a rebuilt 
music box from the renowned manufac¬ 
turer Reuge in Switzerland. The case — 
that is, the egg — was made in Pforzheim 
by Faberge’s licensee Victor Mayer, who 
also makes Faberge jewelry. 

The unconventional displays, which 
are turned upside down, caused some 
headaches for Gerber. In an ordinary 
watch, the slowest element (often the 
date disk) is placed on the lowest plane, 
with the progressively speedier ones pro¬ 
ceeding upward, from hours to minutes 
to seconds. But this sequence is inverted 
in Faberge’s musical timepiece: the hours 
and minutes are lowest, followed by the 
very slowly rotating year-hoop, the sta¬ 
tionary indicator for the sky and, finally, 
the rotating moon. 
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PORTRAIT 

Paul Gerber 


Beginning with an eight-day move¬ 
ment measuring 65 mm in diameter, Ger¬ 
ber developed a version with a flying tour- 
billon. This product, which debuted in 
Basel in 1999, was intended to fill a niche 
market in the genre of miniature table 
clocks. Among its most faithful customers 
is a Russian firm that makes luxury clocks; 
this company needed a skeletonized ver¬ 
sion of the construction with two barrels 
and an eight-day power reserve. 

EVERYONE IS familiar with the stylish 
Movado Museum Watch designed by 
Nathan George Horwitt in 1947, with a 
single dot on an otherwise empty black di¬ 
al. But the museum watch on which Paul 
Gerber collaborated isn’t merely displayed 
in a museum; it’s the product of a museum 
— namely, the Musee International d’Hor- 
logerie (MIH) in La Chaux-de-Fonds. The 
museum’s director, Ludwig Oechslin; in¬ 
dustrial designer Christian Gafner; and 
Gerber, who served as design engineer, col¬ 
laborated to create the timepiece, which 
was crafted in Gerber’s atelier. 

Oechslin had dreamed for many years 
of a perpetual calendar watch that could 
display the day of the week, month and 
date in a single window. Oechslin knows 
that numbers and letters are most legible 
when their height is equal to one-quarter 
of the dial’s diameter. But not only are the 
aesthetics out of balance in this type of 
display; it’s also impractical to produce it 
by mechanical means. A ratio of one to 
15 was chosen as a compromise. Also, a 
genuine perpetual calendar would have 
been much too costly. Oechslin opted in¬ 
stead for an annual calendar that requires 
manual resetting only once each year (at 
the end of February) and can be built 
from just nine parts. The display uses the 
simplest conceivable solution: three con¬ 
centrically arranged disks powered by a 
series of six additional parts. As a special 
added feature, this watch also offers an 
AM/PM display that alternately presents 
one or two red dots in a little window. 

Gerber decided to use ETA’s Valjoux 
7750 automatic chronograph movement, 
primarily because it is so robust and pow¬ 
erful, but he significantly reduced its 
chronograph function, leaving only one 
push-piece at 2 o’clock to start the chrono- 


Ludtvig Oechslin 
conceived the MIH 
Watch; Gerber designed 
and built it. 



Gerber developed an 
escapement in which there 
are only gliding forces, 
reducing wear due to friction. 
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Gerber was one of the first watch¬ 
makers to use retrograde displays on 
wristwatches (left). He also developed 
and patented the double rotor (below). 


graph’s large elapsed-seconds hand, stop 
it, and return it to its zero position. A win¬ 
dow in the back of the watch offers a view 
of the 30-minute counter, which uses a ro¬ 
tating subdial and a motionless hand. The 
uncommonly sleek, simple case and the 
minimalist matte-black dial with white 
hour indices and finely calibrated minutes 
are the work of Gafner. Incidentally, this 
was the first watch that Gafner ever de¬ 
signed. 

Gerber’s Settimana model is also based 
on an idea contributed by Oechslin. Seven 
holes are drilled in a blued dial. A black 
dot advances to appear in the next hole 
each day, thus indicating the day of the 
week. The case is made of titanium, and a 
self-winding ETA 2824 caliber was chosen 
to animate the watch. The graphic calen¬ 
dar needs only the special dial and three 
additional parts: a switching finger, a 
wheel and a disk. 

GERBER IS SO well known nowadays 
that he’s in a position to accept only those 
commissions that he really enjoys. One 
such labor of love was the alarm module 
for the Valjoux 7750 in Fortis’s Cosmo¬ 
naut Chronograph. This caliber also 
served as the basis for another project: 


the Porsche Design Indicator Chrono¬ 
graph with titanium case, for which Ger¬ 
ber integrated two purely mechanical dig¬ 
ital counters and three barrels. The coun¬ 
ters at 3 o’clock can tally intervals of up 
to nine hours and 59 minutes. The entire 
watch is 15 mm tall. 

The team in Gerber’s design-engineer¬ 
ing atelier currently consists of Gerber 
himself, his wife (who takes care of the 
bookkeeping the administrative tasks), 
and four young watchmakers. Gerber us¬ 
es a three-dimensional CAD (computer- 
aided design) system to design watch 
movements. 

Among the most important items in his 
workshop are two small, numerically con¬ 
trolled, milling machines and a processing 
center. All of these devices are accurate to 
tolerances of several l,000ths of a mil¬ 
limeter. To provide space for the process¬ 
ing center, Gerber had to modify his 
garage, which wasn’t much of a problem 
because he had never had any cars in it. 
When Gerber began making his own cal¬ 
ibers, he assigned the number “1” to his 
first creation. The Faberge movement was 
number 12. In 2008, he reached number 
45. Connoisseurs of mechanical watches 
eagerly wait as the numbers get higher. O 
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FACE 



Dean Radbourne shows his Corum Bubble 
Skeleton, purchased last year for his 30th birth¬ 
day, and his new Bell & Ross BR 01-92, while 
holding his five-month-old daughter, Adelaide. 



Daddy’s girls Alexandra and Mariana Cancino with their father Raul after a day of 
shopping (from left to right): Alexandra wears a Swatch Lustrous Bliss Skin; Raul, his 
Rolex Deepsea Sea-Dweller; and Mariana, her Locman Nuovo Carbonio. 



Jay and Beth Rosin, on 
their honeymoon in Venice, 
visit the Piazza San Marco. 
He wears a Girard- 
Perregaux Seahawk; she a 
Panerai PAM 119. 


Matthew Hobbs 
stands outside 
Blenheim Palace in 
Oxfordshire, UK, 
birthplace of 
Winston Churchill, 
wearing his 
Manometro by 
Giuliano Mazzuoli. 
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Renee Butorac poses with her 
Ulysse Nardin Lady Diver 
while exploring a cave in the 
Yucatan jungle’s underground 
river system. 


Steven Bricker (left) and his 
father Jeff at Lake Tahoe 
during a family vacation 
wearing, respectively, an 
Omega Seamaster 300m 
Chronometer and an IWC 
Pilot Spitfire Chronograph. 


Getting ready to 
perform laser 
surgery in his dental 
office, Yao-Lin Tang 
(left) shows off his 
Chopard Mille 
Miglia 2002 LE. His 
assistant, Frank 
Loera, wears an Otis 
XXL Chronograph. 


Paul Anderson, in ■ 
his vintage Tudor ^ 
Submariner, 
takes a break from 
working on the San 
Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge on Yerba 

Buena Island. ~ 


Martin Lockstrom sports his Maurice 
Lacroix Masterpiece Double 
Retrograde in the rooftop bar at the 
Hyatt on the Bund in Shanghai. 


To submit a photo, please 
send your image to 
photo@watchtime.com 
with a short description 
identifying each person in 
the photo and the watch 
each one is wearing. Please 
give the first and last name 
of the wearer and the 
brand and model of the 
watch. If the photo was tak¬ 
en at an event, please speci¬ 
fy when and where it was 
held. Only clear images in 
which both the face of the 
watch and the wearer are 
visible will be considered 
for publication. Images 
must be in JPEG format and 
no smaller than 1 MB. Only 
the best-quality and most 
interesting photos will be 
considered. 
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By Joe Thompson 
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W atchTime is blessed to have 
many passionate and curious 
readers. Due to the volume of 
mail we receive, it is impossible for me to 
reply personally to each letter (although 
every one is read in full). What’s more, 
many of the inquiries we receive tax my 
limited horological knowledge. The solu¬ 
tion? Tap into the mega-wattage of the su¬ 
per-smart WatchTime community. What 
follows is a sample of queries I can’t an¬ 
swer. If you can, please drop me a line at 
jthompson@watchtime.com, and I’ll pass 
the info along. 

• “I am looking for a watch that has both 
an altimeter to track the amount of feet 
skied in a day as well as one that has a 
heart monitor on it. I am aware of brands 
like Suunto and Polar but was hoping for 
something a little dressier than those 
brands, that has more style. I am looking 
for a watch with more than just a plastic 
housing and strap.” Bill 

• “I have a problem with two wrist- 
watches that I own. Rolex Vintage Tu¬ 
dor Snowflake Dial & Hands. Circa 
1958. Rolex Oyster case. Auto Prince 
Oysterdate. Submariner case. ETA 
movement. I show both to many people 
and all say there is no such thing. I 
know they are real. I know both divers 
that I got them from. They are not in the 
Rolex Tudor books. On checking other 
places, I found one in Singapore and one 
in Canada. That makes all of four 
around the world. I think they are very 
rare. So rare that people think what I 
have is not real.” Nancy in Maryland 

• “I am a collector trying to track down 
an original TAG Heuer catalog for the 
years 2001 and 2005. I have tried TAG 
Heuer’s service provider here in Aus¬ 
tralia, plus many stockists, to no avail. I 
have even tried eBay and Amazon. ” 

Paul in Australia 


• “Christian Bale’s watch in the movie 
Public Enemies really caught my eye. I 
was curious to find out the make and 
model of this particular watch. ” Matt 

• “I am a watch repairman in the process 

of restoring my Bulova Accutron #L260. 
I bought it in 1977 and have been told 
that it is a very good watch and that I 
should hold onto it. My problem is that 
moisture got under the crystal and got 
on the face of the watch. I never did any¬ 
thing about it and therefore a film is 
now visible on it. The face is gold in col¬ 
or; I am not sure what it is made of. It 
has applied numerals and black print on 
it. I would like to keep it as original as 
possible. Is there anything I can use to 
clean it up?” Tony in Detroit 

• “I have a very nice collection of high- 
end watches. I rotate my watches and 
wear each watch for only a few days at a 
time. However, unless the automatic 
watches have a date, moon-phase, or 
other complication, I see no compelling 
reason to keep them on a winder. Some¬ 
times when I select a watch and wind it 
fully before putting it on my wrist, the 
second hand does not start unless I light¬ 
ly tap the crystal with my finger or very 
gently ‘knock’ the watch against the soft 
palm of my hand. It then starts and 
keeps time as it should. Why is this tap- 

“I SHOW THE TWO 
TOD O R WR /ST- 
WATCHES TO MANY 
PEOPLE AND ALL 
SAY THERE IS NO 
5L/CH7WNG? 


ping sometimes necessary? Why would 
the watch not start on its own when ful¬ 
ly wound? ” Stuart in Chicago 

• “Last night the movie Company Busi¬ 

ness was shown again. In it, Mikhail 
Baryshnikov wears a watch that was 
shown clearly near the end of the movie 
when he was entering the Eiffel Tower. 
Do you know what watch it was? Or was 
it special for the movie?” Frank 

• “I have several analog quartz watches. 
Most of them are not worn for months at 
a time. I currently pull out the crown to 
stop the movement when storing the 
watches. Will it damage the movement by 
not running it for long periods?” John 

• “I hope you can help me. I have a man¬ 
ually wound watch given to me roughly 
15 years ago after the passing of my 
great-grandfather. It still ticks, keeping 
perfect time! The face says the following: 
Under the 12 is the word BUTEX, and 
immediately under that is the word 
SWISS. Above the 6 o’clock, it says 
SWISS MADE. In the middle of the case- 
back its says BUTEX SWISS. There are 
two lines of numbers under that, 822006 
and 2345. In a circular pattern that runs 
parallel to the edge of the caseback, it 
says SWISS MADE, STAINLESS STEEL 
BACK, WATERPROOF, ANTIMAG- 
NETIC and INCABLOC. Even with the 
help of Google, I cannot find anything 
about this mysterious company.” Jerry 

• “I am hoping you might be able to pro¬ 
vide some recommendations for an over- 
40-mm, sporty-looking, stainless-steel 
(cost purposes) world-time function 
whereby you can see the time zone in 
any of the 24 different time zones imme¬ 
diately, without setting any dials and 
without any additional clutter of differ¬ 
ent functions, like a chronograph, etc.” 

Suha 
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